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Our Questionnaire 


The Editor 


VERY editor is curious to know the tastes of his 
BR subscribers and to know if those tastes are being 
satisfied by his publication. Reader interest is 
important, and from time to time a check-up on the 
reading public is a good way to measure the degree of 
interest. THE GraiL has attempted such a check-up, 
and while only a minority of subscribers returned their 
questionnaires, it is quite fair to surmise that they 
represent a cross section of all the subscribers. There 
were the expected opposites expressed; a few, very 
few, caustic comments, and some impracticable, sugges- 
tions, but on the whole the readers of THE GralL fell 
consistently into a group of helpful and interested 
friends, intent on saying honestly and sincerely what 
they liked and why they liked it. 
Question One—Do you like the contents of THE 
GRAIL as it is now published? 


Yes 98.5% 
No 1.5% 


Question Two—Do you like a continued story — 
in THE GRAIL? 

Yes 718.4% 

No 21.6% 


Question Three—Do you think THE GRAIL 
should print short stories? 

Yes 94.6% 

No 5.4% 
Question Four—Would you like news of the 
Catholic world in THE GRAIL? 

Yes 91.9% 

No 8.1% 
Question Five—Should there be more pictures 
in THE GRAIL? 

Yes 34.6% 

No 65.4% 
Question Six—How long do you think the 
average article should be? 

As at present 57.9% 


Two pages 15.7% 
More than 2 14.9% 
Less than 2 11.5% 


The real questions in which the editorial staff is 
most interested are questions seven and eight. They 
are an index to reader interest. In compiling this 
table three different methods were used. The results 
from all three were almost identical, but to make the 
table more significant, the results of all methods were 
averaged with the following results. The first order 
was determined by the number of persons preferring to 
omit the respective contents. The second was arranged 


according to the percentage of persons wishing to give 
first place to the respective contents; the third method 
was the proportion of votes assigned each subject under 
first, second, third place, etc. In the following tabula- 
tion, the first number indicates the relative choice, the 
second shows the percentage of readers voting to give 





the first place to the respective contents, and the third 
column is the percentage voting to omit from THE 
GrRalL the respective contents. Contents are listed in 
order of average preference. 


Question Seven—List in the order of your preference 
the following subjects: 


1. Religious articles 3 27.6 6 
2. Instructional articles 8 2327 347 
2. Current Topics 8 26.8 10.5 
4. Short Stories 14 243 22.5 
5. Monastic articles 16 44 17.2 
6. History 17 54 20.5 
7. Liturgy 18 6.0 21.4 
8. Biography 24 42 30.2 
9. Politics 28 40 47.3 
10. Poetry 29 33 43.1 


Question Eight—Determine by number your preference 
of the following departments: 


1. Question Box 4194 48 
2. Letter from a Seminarian 9 15.1 9.6 
3. Abbey Halls 13 13.7 9.9 
4. With our Boys 146 56 7.9 
5. Meditorials 17 15.1 142 
5. Gospel Movies 17 20.1 20.6 
7. Between the Lines 19 111 143 
7. Give and Take 19 99 13.7 
9. Book Reviews 22 19.4 33.4 
10. Junior Knights 27 88 23.0 


If we may express an opinion of our own here, it is 
that “Give and Take” will rate higher when it becomes 
what we want it to be—a page of communications from 
our readers; a page of comments on what you read in 
THE GRAIL or any other magazine. We want our read- 
ers to express themselves, in short letters and will glad- 
ly give the space to such expression, subject, of course, 
to editorial judgment. You are hereby invited to con- 
tribute to this department and to make it one of the 
most interesting features of THe Gram. “Junior 
Knights” brings up an “also ran” position. This we 
feel is because of two things. The name is not the best, 
perhaps. There is something about “Junior” that 
doesn’t please everyone. Then the questionnaires were 
filled out by the adult readers, whereas “Junior 
Knights” is written for the youth who in this case were 
not able to express themselves. Why not write your 
opinion, Young Knights, and send it to “Give and Take” 
for next month? 

The comments and suggestions added by many to 
their questionnaires are indeed appreciated and showed 
a genuine interest and enthusiasm in the magazine. Our 
Question Box will be much more interesting even than 
at present if you submit questions. Those we have been 
answering were asked by non-Catholics of Father 
Richard Felix, while doing street preaching and mis- 
sion work. What do you want answered? It’s your 
Question Box. 
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The Red Trained Flea Circus 


H. C. McGinnis 


UN LOVING Americans are 

now due for another first class 

round of entertainment. The 
Communist trained flea circus is go- 
ing into action again. Scarcely any- 
thing can give more good, deep 
belly-laughs than the American Reds 
when they turn a complete right 
about face to conform to Moscow’s 
devious twists and turns. With the 
agility and sprightliness of trained 
fleas, our Red friends hop about in 
strange and curious antics as their 
Muscovite master double-crosses one 
old time friend after another or 
turns savagely upon the very causes 
he proclaimed to be under his gen- 
erous guardianship. Yet, laughable 
as are the acrobatics of Messrs. 
Browder et al, there is a pity-pro- 
voking air about their obedient ef- 
forts to follow the slimy slipperiness 
of Stalin as he pursues his course of 
complete unpredictability. Somehow 
they closely resemble an old Dobbin 
faithfully treading the circular no- 
whereness of a tread mill. Each 
round taxes his ingenuity to the ut- 
most, but he hopefully looks forward 
to the completed round as the end of 
his task, only to find he is right back 
where he started and expected to 
start again. So, as the whip cracks, 
he slavishly begins another round, 
pondering dumbly the _ torturing 
question of why the courses of hu- 
man affairs aren’t laid out in 
straight lines instead of a series of 
twists and turns. Poor Dobbin— 
poor American Reds! 

Two years ago, Reds and Nazis 
were mortal enemies. Stalin and Hit- 
ler each bid for world support 
against the other, each claiming to 
be the citadel of world safety 
against the other’s brutal deprada- 
tions. Hitler gained much of his 


power in Germany through his 
pledges to wipe out and eternally de- 
stroy Communism from the face of 
the earth. Stalin used his verbal 
campaigns against the Nazis as a 
powerful blood transfusion to stimu- 
late his wavering followers who 
were becoming rapidly disgusted be- 
cause the Red Utopia was not turn- 
ing out anything like they had been 
led to expect. Using the age old 
trick, Stalin smothered internal dis- 
sension by creating a powerful out- 
side diversion, and the duty of 
shielding the world from “Nazi de- 
struction became the immediate goal 
of the fanatical Reds. 

Obedient to Moscow’s instructions, 
American Reds tore into the Nazis 
with unparalleled fury. Through 
every known form of propaganda, 
Americans were told they owed an 
allegiance to Moscow for the pur- 
pose of forever destroying Nazi Bru- 
talitarianism. The matted haired 
boys were supremely happy, for 
again they were off on another long 
winded crusade. The most ignorant 
of America’s ignorant came to look 
hopefully to Moscow as the only 
power willing to protect the masses 
against the usurpation of their 
rights. American Red fury knew no 
bounds as the American Branch of 
the Moscow Oratorical Society went 
off the deep end with a splash. Hit- 
ler was everything Churchill has re- 
cently called him and much more. 
Swivel-tongued speakers and fiery 
penned editors worked themselves 
into a lather against the inhuman 
monster of Berchtesgaden. Then 


came the blow! Double-jointed Stalin 
and the Berlin Brigand pow-wowed, 
wept into each other’s beer over the 
miseries of the world, and then 
pledged to each other their hearts, 


hands, and capacious maws in an 
all-out effort to civilize civilization. 

But if those Americans who go 
for slap-stick comedy thought they 
were about to see the ludicrous sight 
of America’s Reds staggering about 
with faces, mustaches and beards 
full of. custard pie, they were badly 
mistaken. With an agility which 
made the daring young man on a 
flying trapeze look like a hopeless 
paralytic, American Reds made a 
right about face which left its spec- 
tators breathless with amazement at 
the audacity of its completeness. 
Hitler had been misunderstood all 
the time! Or rather he had come 
to see the error of his ways and had 
bowed to Stalin’s superior humani- 
tarianism. America’s Red press 
went off on a new tack. 

Stalin soon convinced his Amer- 
ican adherents that he meant what 
he said when he agreed to help the 
Nazis civilize benighted humanity, 
for he gobbled up part of Finland, 
Poland and Roumania and all of 
Latvia, Esthonia and Lithuania to 
bring them into a full view of a bet- 
ter and happier civilization. Stalin’s 
and Hitler’s snorting could be heard 
plainly over here as they straddled 
the trough and slurped sumptuously. 
American Reds began industriously 
to prepare America for digestion. 

Much had to be done. Aid to 
Britain had to be sabotaged if the 
glorious repast was to go on and the 
totalitarian jowls to continue to drip 
and drool. Strikes had to be fo- 
mented and American patriots had 
to be taught through the medium of 
many false fronts that it is sinful to 
kill, no matter what the cause. 
America’s people must be shown 
that defense will be forever unneces- 
sary if democracy is wiped out and 
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the peace-loving ways of Moscow 
adopted in its stead. The American 
public must be shown that Britain is 
the world’s most inhuman monster, 
subsisting solely upon the lifeblood 
of downtrodden peoples who groan 
for Soviet deliverance. Riots 
must be planned and staged, facto- 
ries must be blown to bits, trains 
must be derailed, and class hatreds, 
religious bigotry, and intolerance of 
all kinds must be brought to the 
boiling point to make the world a fit 
place in which to live. 


American Reds wasted little time 
poring over their program—it had 
been well thought out already for 
such an emergency. With their cus- 
tomary thoroughness in methods of 
destruction and violence, they went 
to work with the multiple-muscled 
frenzy of one ready for a padded 
cell. The whites of their eyes be- 
came, distinctly red as their blood 
pressure mounted to new heights 
and the maniacal fury of their ef- 
forts knew no ends as they scurried 
rat-like over the country in their 
campaign to weaken Britain, de- 
stroy America, and bring the full 
fruits of victory to Master Stalin 
through his newly acquired blood- 
brother, Adolf. The Red press actu- 
ally screamed its praise of the Hit- 
lerian way of life and its denounce- 
ments of the American system of 
oppressing the world’s masses. 
America’s representatives of Rus- 
sia’s Great Unwashed were going to 
the races in full regalia. Then came 
what would be a knock-out to any 
others—Brother Adolf turned sav- 
agely upon his erstwhile friend! The 
thieves had fallen out at last and 
when that happens, decency always 
moves ahead. 


The Red trained flea circus went 
into action immediately. Red presses, 
scorching hot with their scathing 
denunciations of everything anti- 
totalitarian, were stopped _ short 
while Red editorial writers burnt up 
their typewriters making replace- 
ments. Editorials blistering Wall 
Street warmongers were ripped out 
to be replaced with equally sulphur- 
ous blasts against the arch-fiend, 
Monster Hitler. Red editors sent 
forth clarion peals for greater de- 
fense material production and for a 
super-whirring of America’s facto- 
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ries in their production of war muni- 
tions for Britain—and for their new 
democratic allies, the Soviet Huma- 
nitarians. With a great waving of 
Old Glory, American patriots were 
called upon to rally to the defense of 
peace, liberty, democracy and human 
freedom! Strikes in defense in- 
dustries must stop in the name of 
decency and humanity! And who 
could possibly be so dastardly as to 
even dare think of aiming a monkey 
wrench at American production for 
Britain—or the Soviets? 


With a completely mystifying sud- 
denness, American Reds have 
changed from singing the Third In- 
ternationale to Onward, Christian 
Soldiers as Moscow takes the lead 
as democracy’s chief defender. For- 
gotten must be the rape of the de- 
fenseless Baltic States; overlooked 
must be the butcherings in Poland; 
set down as completely misunder- 
stood must be the frequent spittings 
into the face of God and the savage 
persecutions of Christians as athe- 
istic Moscow took the lead in mur- 
dering everything except a pagan 
civilization. Britain and America 
must now turn their strengths to 
backing up Moscow in its self-sac- 
rificing defense of Christian civiliza- 
tion and, consequently, of the God- 
given rights of mankind! Amer- 
icans, misguided though they usual- 
ly are, are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to expiate past sins by salut- 
ing Moscow as civilization’s last best 
hope on earth! 


But those Americans who love a 
rapid up and down motion of their 
abdominal muscles as their funny- 
bones are tickled out of control 
should read the Daily Worker—that 
newspaper of newspapers in the 
Communist field. Its editorials out- 
line the new situation with usual 
arrogance and presumption. They 
can not understand, they say with a 
pathetic sadness, just why Mr. 
Welles, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, did not propose any concrete 
assistance for the Red Raiders of 
Moscow. “The practical wisdom of 
the American people will tell them,” 
an editorial says authoritatively, 
“that the correct estimate of the 
Hitler attack given above by Secre- 
tary Welles will mean little unless 
it is tied up with a course of friend- 
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lier and closer relations with the 
Soviet Union.” 


With unparalleled presumption, it 
goes on to say that “The sentiment 
of the American people requires 
that there be full aid and support 
to the Soviet Union in its fight 
against Hitler’s attack.” After tell- 
ing the government just how it 
should extend the Lease-Lend bill to 
include aid to Russia and how other 
American facilities must be turned 
upside down to accomplish all-out 
aid to Stalin, it goes on to make 
very plain that the United States 
can not dare to even hope to assist 
Moscow in its fight for world free- 
dom unless America comes to Stalin’s 
aid with clean hands! Imagine that, 
will you! America is told in no un- 
certain terms that she must purge 
herself of her sins before grasping 
the slimy handles of the Hammer 
and the Sickle! We must, we are 
admonished, make arrangements to 
guarantee civil liberties in this be- 
nighted land of ours! We must pro- 
tect economic standards to Commun- 
ist satisfaction; we must establish 
full rights for all minorities (by the 
Red blood purge, perhaps?); we 
must protect the rights of the work- 
ing classes before we can possibly 
hope to join in the holy crusade 
Stalin is waging. 

Hold your head, America! True, 
any help against Hitler is duly ap- 
preciated, but this help is not of 
Stalin’s choosing. Hitler made the 
attack! American common sense 
tells one that a dog which will bring 
a bone will carry one away and Red 
slipperiness is too well known to de- 
ceive long headed American patriots. 
Today Stalin and Hitler are at war 
with each other; tomorrow they may 
be drooling all over each other in a 
new deal for common plunder. Then 
our newly made Red patriots will be 
back again on the other side of the 
fence and will pick up their program 
of sabotage where it was left off. 

In our desire to end Hitlerism, we 
must not misinterpret the interest 
of the Muscovites—the American 
variety still owes its allegiance to 
Moscow, not Washington, and people 
with their ability to change direction 
without notice may be with us today 
and gone with the wind tomorrow. 
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* , * . 
Aimee Torriani 


a] he fester 's Pra yer 


Illustrated by Pierre Juzet 


The author of The Jester’s Prayer spent seven years writing this inspiring tale of 


the Troubadours. 


Its origin is found in pencil notes left by Helen Connor at her death 


and preserved by Mildred Stimmel, from whom the author received them. The three had 


often discussed the plan of the work and its theme of peace. 


Now after these years 


of study and research in libraries on the west and east coast to verify all the customs 
and practices of the thirteenth century, the story is told. The illustrations are the 
work of Pierre Juzet, a very promising Hollywood art director. 


CHAPTER I 


FAVARIC 


“We bring precious balsam which cures 
All sorts of ills and heals the troubles 
@®f body and soul. 

The balsam is held in a vase of gold 
Adorned with jewels the most rare. 
The balsam is our music and the case 
®£ gold our courtly company.” 


The Blessing of the Troubadours 
as they entered the castle. 


ANDLES WERE burning in the chapel of the 
castle. Before the high altar of gleaming 
marble and gold the Bishop of Rennes knelt in 
prayer. Kneeling behind him were the attendant 
priests, arrested and still, like figures of stone. Be- 
yond them, Jean, Lord of Anresson and his court 
followed the Midnight Mass with bowed heads and 
hearts darkened with sorrow. 

In a far off wing of the great castle a child lay 
desperately ill, a child in whom rested all the glory 
and future of the House of Anresson, for the young 
Raimonde was the sole heiress to her father’s many 
possessions. 
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Jean, Lord of the Kingdom of Anresson, was 
frail and ill from wounds inflicted in the Holy Wars 
and the many other battles he had fought in his 
quest for lands and possessions. 

The death of his young wife at Raimonde’s birth 
had left him embittered and lonely. His daughter 
was all he had; she was a loving chiid and the Lord 
Jean adored her. He desired nothing of life, but 
that Raimonde’s life be spared, for besides his 
adoration of his daughter, her existence repre- 
sented a continuation of his line and later a re- 
lease from his responsibilities. 


With the rumors that Hugh of Valmondrois was 
planning to add Anresson to his recent conquests, 
he must now watch the shadow of grim death creep 
slowly over his beloved child. Jean, of Anresson, 
had little cause for rejoicing on this bleak Christ- 
mas Eve of 1222. 

Favaric, the Court Jester, who gave friendship 
to no one at the Court had conceived an attach- 
ment for Lord Jean’s small daughter that was un- 
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swerving and beautiful. Favaric, the Fool, who 
was also a Troubadour, had deep faith in the le- 
gends of those jongleurs; especially did he believe 
in “The Miracle of the Eve of Noel.” And now, 
from his position well back in the shadows of the 
chapel, he prayed earnestly that this miracle might 
happen at Anresson. 

When the Midnight Mass had ended, Jean and 
his retinue filed out into the snowy courtyard and 
entered a narrow passageway that led into the main 
hall. The chapel was deserted, save for a solitary 
priest, who moved silently from shrine to shrine re- 
plenishing the burnt-out tapers. Favaric, lingered 
in the doorway, watching the dark sky and stars 
that burned so clear and cold, stars that seemed so 
unmindful of human suffering. A chill wind swept 
through the court; Favaric, shivered and about 
him he drew his thick warm cape closer and stepped 
down into the drifting snow. With swift, light 
movement he ran through a winding passage that 
led to the kitchens. He knew that once there, a 
tankard of hot, spiced wine would be his for the 
asking. About to leap up the stairs leading to the 
scullery he drew back with a low exclamation of 
surprise. 

“An odd bundle of something. A very small 
bundle.” His eyes traveled quickly over the strange 
little figure at his feet. For an instant it looked 
like a bundle of discarded clothes, until he saw it 
move. 
of whiteness that seemed the outline of a child’s 
face. He leaned down and touched the quiet 
figure. For a moment there was no answer, then 
the child stirred and spoke in a low hesitant voice. 

“Please sir, may I bring Pax in with me? I’ve 
carried him so long to keep him warm.” 

The child held up a white dove for Favaric’s ap- 
proval. 

“Of a certainty, he shall go with you, waif of 
Noel.” Favaric chuckled with relief. 

With no further ado he lifted the child and his 
precious burden and carried them into the scullery. 
The place was dark and deserted. He then left the 
scullery and entered the kitchen, whence there came 
a warm and ready welcome. 


Two cook boys were cleaning fowl at a low broad 
bench; another stood by one of the open fires stir- 
ring a large caldron of broth that gave forth a 
pleasant aroma. 

“How now?” said the Jester, depositing the 
child on a stool near the fire. “Look well! Does 
this fledgling belong to aught of your goodly com- 
pany? Belonging or not, I would give him some 
broth and whatever morsel you have to spare.” 
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Gradually he was conscious of a small blur , 
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The cook boys surrounded Favaric and his com- 
panion, their eyes bright with curiosity. The 
child was not troubled by their close scrutiny. He 
met their searching glances with quiet assurance, 
centered all his attention on the little snow white 
dove that hopped from his arms to the warmth of 
the hearth. The bird stood still as a statue, his 
eyes tightly closed in the welcome heat from the 
blazing fire. 

Gaspard, the chief steward, joined the group. 
With a look of amazement on his wide and ruddy 
countenance he said: 

“IT know him not, kind Fool, but he is a comely 
child and delicate for all his torn garments.” Gas- 
pard, stood watching the child. The boy glanced 
up, a smile curved his sensitive mouth; with that 
smile he won Gaspard completely, whereupon ser- 
vants were dispatched to prepare a meal for the 
visitor, and the Chief Steward, with his own hands 
drew a tankard of spiced wine for Favaric. 

When the food was ready and waiting on a rough 
table, Favaric lifted the child to a high stool within 
reach of a bowl of steaming broth, slabs of wheaten 
bread and slices of roast fowl. The small guest re- 
garded the feast with evident pleasure, but twice 
he turned his head back toward the fire as though 
searching for someone. Finally he addressed Fa- 
varic: 

“Would you mind, Sir, if I were to share some of 
this fine meat with Pax? I fear he is hungry.” 

The Jester nodded his approval and lifted 
the soft, sleepy dove from the table. Taking a 
few crumbs in the palm of his hand, he placed his 
offering under the beak of the little bird, who im- 
mediately blinked its eyes and with rhythmic pecks 
cleaned Favaric’s lean strong hand. The child 
smiled and turned with frank enthusiasm to the 
business of eating. 

“Now,” said the Jester, as though a serious 
problem had been untangled, “I will leave you for 
a short time. Be content with your new friends 
until I return. I go for news of the child Raimonde, 
who lies so ill at the end of the far wing of the 
castle. When you have eaten, little one, perchance 
you will tell Gaspard your name and whence you 
come?” 

The child nodded with apparent unconcern, but 
his eyes followed the Jester’s disappearance 
through a door that led to the upper apartments, 
and for a while food was forgotten. 

Favaric hurried through the echoing halls and 
up a winding stairway to the second story of the 
castle. In a dim passageway he was stopped by 
one of the Lord Jean’s Squi: as. 


“Ah, Favaric, Court Jester and Fool!” he called, 
“I am glad I find you here, for the Damoiselle Le- 
nore desires that you come and speak with the 
child Raimonde. Once before you beguiled away a 
painful hour with your quaint tales and fairy 
myths. She hopes you can distract the poor child’s 
mind from her suffering. She has asked for you. 
It is well for you to go hurriedly.” 

The Squire delivered his message in a low halt- 
ing tone, as though fearful that normal speech 
might carry to the room of suffering and silence. 
A look of wonder crept into the Jester’s harsh thin 
face. 

“Thank you, Squire, I pray to help the young 
mistress. Would she,” he enquired eagerly, “like 
a tale concerning the Frost Queen, who spun a 
magical robe about the earth on Christmas Eve? 
Or perhaps a song of the troubadours who sing of 
shepherds guarding their flocks and the Three Wise 
Men from the East?” 

“The Lady Lenore, I know, would love tales of the 
troubadours, and the child Raimonde spends much 
time with her Aunt, while she paints and illumi- 
nates the pages of the troubadour songs.” The 
Squire turned to go, then added: 

“Well do I recall the joys you have brought to 
us in long and dreary hours. Were it not for your 
gift of story-spinning, good Favaric, and your 
tale-telling, we should have died for want of some- 
thing to do these months when time seemed an 
immovable rock, and gales of winter kept us hud- 
dled around the fires.” 

Favaric, clumsy at accepting praise, spoke as 
though he had not heard the Squire’s remarks, 

“TI was just bound for your quarters, that I might 
know the latest word of the child Raimonde’s con- 
dition.” 

“Hasten then, Jester,” the Squire answered, “I 
go to join Lord Jean. He strives to pass the hours 
at chess. Of a truth, this has been a sad Yuletide 
for the great house of Anresson.” 

The Squire passed on down the stairway and 
Favaric hurried to the south wing of the castle 
which contained the apartment occupied by the 
Lord Jean’s sister, Lenore. 

As Favaric reached the door he removed his belt, 
from which hung hundreds of little silver and gold 
bells. He feared that even the tiny tinkle of these 
swinging bells might disturb the child Raimonde. 

His low knock at the wide, carved door was an- 
swered by a serving woman who admitted him to 
where the Lady Lenore watched beside the bed of 
the sick child. 

Favaric knelt at the great curtained bedstead 
for one hour whispering countless tales and legends 
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of Christmas to Raimonde. Sometimes she would 
interrupt with questions about the shepherds, the 
Wise Men or the troubadours, and often Favaric 
would have to repeat the verses many times. 
Months of illness had not dulled Raimonde’s vivid 
mind, and, as ever before, she was feverishly eager 
to grasp ail that the Jester said. 

“Favaric,” she ventured impulsively, “think you 
that the Christmas fairies or the singing trouba- 
dours would ever come to one like me? I, who lie 
so long in this tiresome bed?” 

“On the Eve of Noel, a spirit greater than the 
greatest fairy comes to bless thee,” Favaric 
whispered. 

“And who may this spirit be?” asked Raimonde. 

“The troubadours say that the Christ Child’s 
spirit comes to every living child on the Eve of 
Noel, and that, to the child whose mission on earth 
is lofty, He leaves a symbolic token.” 

“The Bishop of Rennes told me of this Christ 
Child, but I dare not ask him as many questions 
as I do of thee, kind Favaric. Tell me, does the 
Christ Child come when I am sleeping? If He 
does, then how will I know of it? Oh, if only He 
would leave some token, some tiny thing that I 
might keep.” Raimonde clung fast to the Jester’s 
hand in wistful eagerness. 

“He will not come unless you sleep. So rest, my 
little one, and on the morrow you will tell me many 
things and ask of me as many questions as your 
heart desires,” the Jester replied gently. 

“Stay with me until I sleep,” Raimonde pleaded, 
“it is easier for me to close my eyes if I know that 
thou art here. Please, please dear Favaric, stay!” 

Favaric glanced from Raimonde to the lovely 
Lady Lenore questioningly. She, too, seemed loathe 
for him to leave, for she said, 

“She is happy when you are here. You will stay, 
please.” 

The Jester nodded. He saw that the Lady Lenore 
had her attention divided between the sick child 
and something that seemed to be happening outside 
her heavily curtained windows. She paced between 
the bedside of the child and the window. He 
watched her for some time. Then the room became 
silent. It was not long before Raimonde drifted 
into a restless slumber. At a signal from the Lady 
Lenore, Favaric rose to go, but before he reached 
the door the silence was broken by a moan of pain. 

“Favaric, where art thou? It has come again, 
the pain. Oh! Lenore, dear Favaric, help me.” 

The Jester returned hastily to his old post be- 
side Raimonde; he saw the child wide-eyed and 
frightened, her thin little hands clutching the rich, 
red satin coverlet. 
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The Lady Lenore whispered to the waiting maid. 


“Go quickly, and waken the Bishop of Rennes; 
he is ever compassionate, regardless of his high 
estate. Do not trouble Raimonde’s father, for he 
has no gift in a sick room.” 


The maid departed. Lady Lenore turned to Fa- 
varic. 


“Please Favaric, add fresh logs to the fire.” 


From a carved chest she drew a fur lined cloak 
and folded it over the bed. 


Raimonde reached for her Aunt’s hand, and 
clung to it, as waves of pain swept through her 
body. Favaric piled logs on the dying fire, brush- 
ing away insistent tears that would creep down his 
cheeks, lest they be apparent to the Lady Lenore. 
He need not have troubled, for her attention was 
centered on the doorway. A small ragged stranger 
stood in the room. It was the child whom Favaric 
had befriended earlier in the evening. The child 
moved slowly to the bedside, seeing no one but 
Raimonde. He stood for a few seconds beside her, 
then lifted his hands, in which he held his beloved 
white dove. Raimonde reached out and took the 
dove from him, holding its feathery softness to her 
throat. 


“There now,” the child was saying, “Pax will like 
you. In the daytime he will fly around, but let him 
stay on the coverlet now, for he is cold and sleepy.” 


Raimonde, sat up in the ked still holding the 
dove to her. She showed a strength and vitality she 
had not had for months. The little stranger walked 
slowly to the door. 


“Oh wait, little boy, wait!” Raimonde cried. “You 
are so bright and warm 
and you seem so happy I 
want to get well soon and 
play games out in the 
gardens with you.” 

Favaric, too, called the 
strange child but he 
opened the door swiftly 
and went out. When Fa- 
varic reached the corri- 
dor, it was empty. The 
Jester returned to the 
room again. The sound of 
Raimonde’s voice, joyous 
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and full of wonder, held him in a_ spell. 


“Lenore,” she sang, “the pain is gone. Tell Fa- 
varic that was the Christ Child. He wore lovely, 
golden clothes. He brought me a gift. It is real, 
a little white dove. See how peaceful and quiet it 
lies here with me. Tomorrow it will fly for me.” 








“Yes, darling,” the Lady Lenore replied, peering 
out of the window into deep night. “Now you can 
sleep if the pain has gone.” 


Favaric waited motionless until he knew that 
sleep had come to Raimonde; then he left and de- 
scended the great stairs to the narrow corridor be- 
low. There he met the Bishop of Rennes, who was 
hastening to the call of the Lady Lenore. Favaric 
told him that Raimonde had fallen into a quiet, 
restful sleep. 


The Bishop, a kindly old man, was overjoyed at 
the news. 


“Ah! my son, it may be that death has been 
cheated this Eve of Noel! For a time I feared the 
darkest hour had come. I shall go now and offer 
prayers of gratitude for the hours of blessed sleep 
that will regain the health and strength to the child 
Raimonde. I shall also ask God that this same little 
girl may one day be blessed with a son to carry on 
the name of the great House of Anresson. 


Favaric waited until the Bishop had said his 
prayer. When the chapel was empty the Jester 
came before the High Altar and lifted his eyes and 
his arms toward Heaven. His was a most unique 
prayer and strange. 


“Dear God, and thou too, Blessed Lady, listen 
to a Jester’s Prayer! 


Let this little girl, Raimonde, 
have an unusual life. Let 
her be apart from, and 
above ‘the average human 
being. Let her serve 
Thee in a special way, 
carrying on for Thee, Thy 
greatest desire for man- 
kind! Bless her with the 
two great gifts which 
Thy troubadours’ are 
striving to bring to this 
world, MUSIC AND 
PEACE.” 


(To be continued) 
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I Walked the Streets 
of a Sunken City 


Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg 


Lieutenant Harry E. Rieseberg, internationally recog- 
nized as the foremost authority on deep-sea treasure 
salvage, and world-record holder for depth-salvage in 
an all-metal ultra-modern deep-sea diving robot—hav- 
ing penetrated the ocean depths 900 feet further than 





the suited diver. His record is 234 fathoms. 


One of the Atlantic bases the United States got in trade for over-age destroyers 
is on Jamaica, a small island in the Caribbean. 

Here’s an amazing fact-story of a city—a ghost city buried fathoms beneath the sea 
just outside Kingston’s romantic port, off Jamaica. 

Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg, of Washington, discovered by lucky chance the remains 
of what was once the richest and wickedest city on the entire Spanish Main in the 
Seventeenth Century, which the sea had claimed in the great deluge and earthquake of 
1692. He saw what no other living man had gazed upon—Port Royal. 

This story was condensed from a chapter in his forthcoming autobiography, “J Walk 


With Davy Jones.” 


T WAS a few years ago, in the course of hunt- 

ing the sea depths for the treasure-filled hulk of 
an ancient Spanish galleon, that I came upon the 
enchanted city of Port Royal, thirty fathoms under 
the surface ripples of outer Kingston Harbor, off 
Jamaica. Of all men, I was the first in nearly two 
hundred and fifty years to walk the streets of a 
city which had been deservedly named the “Pirates’ 
Babylon”; now a thing of beauty, coral-encrusted 
in the heart of the incorruptible waters of the sea. 


Already I am planning for the day when the 
present World War struggles of men and nations 
are over, and I shall return to the Caribbean, to the 
watery tomb of one of the most profligate com- 
munities the world has ever endured. 
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Built upon the sandy point of the palisades that 
today form the outer rim of Kingston Harbor, Port 
Royal in the Seventeenth Century was a city of 
several thousand houses, and many thousands of 
inhabitants—black, brown, yellow and _ white; 
British, Dutch, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
many others who had, or at least acknowledged, 
no nationality. To the times in which it existed 
it was known as the “Pirates’ Babylon,” an im- 
pregnable fortress of infamy and _ licentiousness 
whose viciousness was unmatched by any place on 
the globe. 


The accumulated wealth of all the buccaneers 
and pirates found its way eventually over the con- 
verging sea roads to Port Royal on the palisades 
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of this splendid harbor. Crusted bars of silver, 
golden ingots, glittering jewels from Inca and Az- 
tec tombs, ducats and doubloons, pieces of eight 
and silver plate—all the stupendous riches seized 
in lightning attacks by land and sea were brought 
in triumph on ships dangerously loaded to the gun- 
nels to the ironic safety of the rovers’ lair. 


The result was that Port Royal was a city of 
vast storehouses crammed almost to capacity with 
rich merchandise and priceless cargoes plundered 
from scuttled ships and ravished and sacked towns 
along the Spanish Main; a place of busy shipyards 
and of heavily armed vessels ever riding at anchor; 
a port in which its people were more familiar with 
the grinning skull and crossbones of the Jolly Roger 
than with the legitimate ensigns of the sea-going 
nations. 


From far and near the brethren of the Spanish 
Main poured into their capital city. Down the 
filthy streets and alleys they staggered and swag- 
gered, flinging maudlin songs on the air and 
studding their loud speech with violent blasphemies. 
Life was a jest, and death was a jest; and the one 
only a little fouler than the other. 


On rude gibbets along the streets and accenting 
the nearby hills, hung bodies of slaves and captives 
wrapped in chains and swung in an endless dance 
by the careless passing winds, while sombre buz- 
zards performed their solemn, self-sustaining rites 
on the unknowing corpses. In the market place 
branding irons and weapons of mutilation exacted 
the penalty for disobedience from the cringing 
bodies of unfortunate slaves, while their jeering 
masters stood about to watch the sport with an ap- 
preciation born of the knowledge that they them- 
selves were safe. For them there was neither pain 
nor fear as long as they remained in Port Royal. 


Into this town the riches poured in an unceasing 
river of gold, and for the bully lads who caused 
the river to flow nothing was too good. Com- 
mander, captain and common sailor man, each be- 
decked himself in a manner to put to shame all the 
glory of Solomon. Priceless jewels and orna- 
ments, silks and satins and fine spun linens turned 
many a: burly ruffian into a strange semblance of a 
gentleman—and gave many a fine, black-hearted 
gentleman a proper regal air. They ate from 
golden plates, and washed the clean, salt taste of 
the sea from their mouths with vintage wines and 
well-aged liquors sparkling in silver chalices or 
goblets of gold and silver looted from temples and 
tombs. 


This was the life! And they accepted it with the 
blissful nonchalance of men receiving a proper re- 
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ward for a job well done. These were the mo- 
ments to balance against the long dark watches of 
the night, against storm and battle, against hot 
lead and cold steel, and against the never-ending 
threat of a rough hemp noose at a yardarm’s tip. 
So they made the best of their escape from yester- 
day and their respite from tomorrow. 


The pirate men, though bearing a common stamp 
of their calling, were as various as could be ex- 
pected in almost any other seaport in the world. 
They ranged through every type, from the illiterate 
human mechanisms whose muscles dominated the 
processes of their lives, to the highly cultured sons 
of civilization, who might, under a happier star, 
have become refined scholars or dignified profes- 
sional men. But here the ox-eyed and the detoured 
gentlemen were brothers and comrades in the pur- 
suit of worldly pleasures ; they were travelers along 
the same highways, votaries of the same irreligion. 
Care and regret, for them, were casual acquaint- 
ances, hardly worthy of a brief nod in passing. 


Port Royal’s main street, at night, was brilliant 
and pulsing with light and life whose match was 
not to be found in the world of living men. Night 
laid a spell upon the town, a spell that softened the 
crude outlines of the revealing day and called into 
being a carnival spirit that carried along in a mad 
revel until grey dawn smudged the eastern sky. 


Out of the shadows, pub, gambling den and 
brothel emerged like glowing stars of the first 
magnitude, dimming the lesser constellations with 
which they were surrounded. Great sputtering 
lamps flung out their welcoming gleams to the 
roistering throng. Hundreds of smaller radiances, 
ropes of luminous pearls against the velvet night, 
traced the lines of windows, cornices and copings 
of the various establishments, and lent them a 
harsh magnificence. 


This was the long-remembered picture of the 
town that buccaneers and freebooters carried on 
their far wanderings; lights and laughter, good 
liquor and bad women, wealth to be squandered 
and the moment to be lived; Port Royal, the mecca 
of the ungodly, Port Royal at night. 


No weapon at the hand of man was capable of 
penetrating the defenses of Port Royal. The na- 
vies of all the nations trading in these regions 
wouldn’t have dared face the combined strength 
of the bloodthirsty inhabitants of the “Pirates’ 
Babylon”—and the rogues knew it. Nothing could 
touch them; this was their faith. They mocked 
and jeered at law and order, they taunted their 
enemies and flung the charge of cowardice in their 
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teeth. No power of man could gain a victory over 


the sea-devils in their licentious den. But there 
are powers beyond those feeble ones with which 
man is allowed to bolster his puny strength. This, 
the men and women of Port Royal were to learn on 
June 7th, 1692. 


June 7, 1692! 


The day came as though reluctant, and the re- 
velers, clinging to the hours of darkness, continued 
their orgies with pleasure unabated. There was no 
hint of what was coming—nor anyone to find sig- 
nificance in such a hint if it had been shown. 


Suddenly the sky was robbed of any color it 
might have had and blackness hung breathless over 
the wretched city. The thunder drums rolled and 
reverberated under the inverted dome of the sky; 
lightning lashed out with the tongue of a fire- 
breathing serpent, and rain fell from the heavens 
as from a hastily cut bag. The wind rushed 
through the town, shrill screaming as though 
through set teeth, tearing, ripping, twisting, bend- 
ing and uprooting trees, and flinging the falling 
rain like stinging darts. The sea hunched 
its gigantic shoulders and moved wrathfully 
against the land; while the land itself quivered and 
shook in a spasm of tortured convulsions. And 
there was no defense. 


In the space of an indrawn breath the entire 
town was in a panic of conscience-stricken demora- 
The lamps went out, and the very build- 


lization. 
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ings trembled as though with fear at the touch of 
the eternal powers. Desperate men and women, 
suddenly sobered, half-naked, white-faced, fought 
their way out of swaying buildings into the howl- 
ing chaos of the maddened universe. Blear-eyed 
pirates, swashbuckling buccaneers and ladies of ill 
chance, sodden with drink, shaken with fear, 
shouted obscene oaths and futile blasphemies as 
they spewed out of brothels, gambling houses and 
grog shops amid the milling crush of their fellow 
victims; while on every side crumbling masonry 
and falling timbers marked the destruction of the 
fast slipping town. Their only thought was to get 
free from the horrible death that threatened them 
from shuddering roofs and rafters. But on this 
day freedom had become a meaningless word. 


And the ground heaved violently and desperate 
cries came from the grog-shops along the “Parade,” 
Port Royal’s main street. Birds rose in panic- 
stricken clouds and hovered over Gallows Point, the 
highest place on the land. People ran from their 
homes seeking clear ground, but streets opened and 
many were immediately imprisoned in the crevices 
of the ground, their heads only above the surface, 
screaming vainly for help. Great houses opened 
like paper packages leaving their frames until they 
dropped their inhabitants clinging like leaves to 
their falling timbers to be killed by crumbling 
masonry. 


The good people of the town were called by their 
priests, all to the huge space before their great 
cathedral, and there prayed for deliverance, but the 
cathedral’s mighty spire toppled amongst them 
killing hundreds. And the small band of Quakers, 
who resided on the outskirts of the town, shouted 
in their despair, “’Tis the Judgment of God! Re- 
pent! For Hell is at hand!” 


The rising tides of the sea surged up and boiled 
around their stumbling feet, clinging wetly to their 
moving legs; the bitter rain from the skies lashed 
down on their bent, bewildered heads. Lightning 
played whitely over the scenes of fury and desola- 
tion, while the drums of thunder kept up a re- 
morseless requiem, and the earth was a giant twist- 
ing in troubled sleep. Slave and master, no longer 
slave and master, but all reduced to a common 
cringing subservience to an unappeasable and un- 


An artist’s conception (wash drawing) of Lieut. Riese- 

berg fighting a huge octopus off Jamaica. The fight 

took place on one of his expeditions while seeking 
sunken treasure. 
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conquerable power, floundered and choked and went 
down gibbering snatches of half-forgotten prayers. 
In the harbor, the lean, swift pirate craft rocked 
on their beam ends and slipped down through the 
green waters like falling leaves in autumn. 


For a few shrilling seconds Port Royal hung 
between oblivion and survival. Then the seas rose 
and the land fell away. There was a last convul- 
sive shudder, a last pounding, smashing onslaught 
of the elements and the “Pirates’ Babylon” was 
thrust with scant reverence into its watery tomb. 
Gradually, the wind and rain and thunder and 
lightning died away—as though sickened by the 
violence of their own anger. 


The retribution was complete; where Port Royal 
had been, there were only a few struggling figures 
in a sea of countless corpses. On the high hills 
that had surrounded the town the buzzard-picked 
skeletons on the gibbets still creaked and turned 
in the dying wind, safe in their exalted positions 
from the swirling tides below. 


The guilty and the less guilty alike had gone 
down in this deluge, but a few half-crazed survivors 
managed to escape the harvest of death. Somehow, 
they straggled across to the far side of the bay, 
and there, after many hardships, founded a city, a 
new city—Kingston, which stands today. 


For many years since I left my home town of 
Washington, my business has been the salvaging of 
sunken treasure. My pursuit of wealth and adven- 
ture has led me into many strange underwater ex- 
periences all over the globe, but never before or 
since have I encountered such amazing beauty as I 
came upon by chance during a certain Caribbean 
expedition. 


My researches had indicated that a number of 
Spanish and Portuguese galleons laden with gold, 
silver and other treasures had been sunk in and 
around Kingston Harbor; therefore I had been 
r~king a thorough search for many days—combing 
the shallower depths in a conventional rubber 
diving suit. 


One day I slid over the side of the schooner down 
my weighted rope until I stood on the sandy floor 
of the outer harbor at a depth of thirty fathoms. 
I found myself in the midst of elaborate coral for- 
mations, and the sheer beauty of the scene had a 


Lieut. Rieseberg, in conventional diving dress, on the 
bottom discovered treasure in the Caribbean on one of 
his recent expeditions. 
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quality that stopped me in my tracks. From where 
I stood, the smooth sea bed sloped gradually off into 
distant depths beyond my vision. Surrounding me 
on all sides was a sort of fantastic fairyland— 
much like those pastel creations of imagination that 
illustrate the books of legend upon which the 
dreams of childhood feed. It was something com- 
pletely out of this world; strange and fascinating 
as though I had stepped into the pages of the Ara- 
bian Nights. Branching coral sculpturings of my- 
riad hues seemed alive in the quivering water, yet 
they were hard and solid to the touch. As I began 
to move, the colors of the corals about me changed 
with chameleon-like ease—so that I walked in a 
land of liquid, flowing rainbows. 


The fascination of the place made me determined 
to explore further. I started out boldly. Slowly 
treading the seaway and somewhat bemazed by the 
startling flood of sharp new impressions which 
poured in on me, I was brought up short by a sight 
that almost took my breath away. 


There before me, rising out of the watery void, 
was what appeared to be a vague, coral-encrusted 
city—a ghost city fathoms under the sea! I could 
have sworn that there was a great Gothic cathedral 
ahead, and beyond it other dim and stately edifices, 
sloping away into further shadowy regions. 
Straight shafted spires and pinnacles lifted majes- 
tically; tall columns supported overhanging roofs; 
windows stood open in walls and towers. The dim 


light of the sun, reflected from the surface waters 
above, sifted down and passed through the windows, 
gleamed dully through the open spaces between the 
I felt as though I had come to a peaceful 
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town where quiet buildings waited the return of a 
recently departed population. 


Like bright moving shuttles in a loom, the gro- 
tesque harlequin fish were swiftly darting in and 
out, weaving snatches of color between the pillars 
and openings of the silent edifices. 


The terrain of the sea floor continued to slope 
downward and outward toward the open ocean. I 
glanced upward and tried to estimate the depth at 
which I was working; however, I had no really ac- 
curate way of measuring. I did know that I had 
Leen down below just about as long as was sensible, 
and by the increasing difficulty I experienced in 
moving about I realized it wouldn’t be wise to go 
much deeper along that sloping outward seaway. 
A diver in a rubber suit has to be extremely care- 
ful of both time and pressure. Still, the cathedral- 
appearing structure was close at hand and I felt 
I just had to explore it before I went up. 


Directly in front of me there was a large open- 
ing, an entrance. Carefully guarding my air pipe 
from the rough side casings of the coral forma- 
tions, I went in. Inside was a sort of chamber 
space with several passages leading off from it. I 
stood entranced. At first I hardly noticed the odd 
shapes of the formations within the chamber and 
along the walls; the amazing color was all I could 
perceive. For everything was mantled in blue— 
not just an ordinary shade, but an incredibly alive 
blue that seemed to embrace all the various con- 
ceivable shadings of that one color. Wherever I 
looked, my eyes met gradations of blue ranging 
from azure to hues merging almost into black. It 
was as though I were wearing blue-tinted glasses. 
The water was blue, the walls were blue and seemed 
to have been decorated in variations of the same 
color. It was like nothing I had ever beheld; a 
mystic scene beyond the painter’s art. Even my 
hands as I held them before my goggle-eyed helmet 
were cased in blue. 


I moved carefully about the chamber, peering 
into some of the openings that led off from the 
space in which I stood. From one dark hole I drew 
back with a sense of shock as my quick glance re- 
vealed a mass of huge, distorted creatures. Here 
in the enchanted city were the evil spirits, the 
water witches, the baleful guardians of a long- 
kept secret. They were great spider crabs with 
feelers nine feet in length, and the cold feeling of 
menace that emanated from them sent an involun- 
tary shudder crawling along my spine. Hurriedly 
and anxiously I backed away from them and didn’t 
stop until I was completely out of the strange 
chamber. 
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I had now stayed down too long. I knew it. The 
feeling of pressure was like being pinched between 
the fleshy thumb and fore-finger of some giant 
hand. I jerked on my signal cord and was soon 
being gently raised up, up out of the enchanted city. 


By this time I had come to the realization that 
I, out of all the world of mankind, had discovered 
the remains of what was once the richest and 
wickedest city on the entire Spanish Main. There 
could be no doubt, I had seen what no other living 
man had gazed upon—the relics of Port Royal! 


Here was an undiscovered and unexplored realm 
—a marvelous world, strange yet beautiful, touched 
with mystery. Here was a find of scientific and 
historical import, and I had come upon it by lucky 
chance. As I rose slowly to the surface, my mind 
was afire with the possibilities I had uncovered. If 
I could go to deeper depths; if I could follow that 
sloping sandy floor, what strange sights I might 
see! Then, too, I might possibly recover some of 
the vast riches which the sea had claimed when the 
great deluge of 1692 had driven the “Pirates’ Baby- 
lon” from the world of living men. 


Since that time I have dreamed of what a man 
might find on the floor of the Caribbean in outer 
Kingston Harbor—if he could devise some means 
of penetrating into the pressure-packed depths in 
an improved diving gear that would lessen the 
hazards that are the constant companions of a man 
in a regulation rubber diving suit. 


Now it appears my dreams may soon be realized 
—for a queer underwater robot or diving bell has 
been invented and perfected, a device which 
answers the requirements of my quest. I have 
already made a world record depth penetration in 
it on one of my more recent salvage expeditions; 
it has also been tested by United States naval in- 
spectors who have pronounced it, “the greatest 
stride in deep-sea salvage operations, and as revo- 
lutionary in its element as the airplane was in the 
air.” I am certain that with this startling product 
of engineering skill the further exploration of the 
sunken city of Port Royal will be achieved, and 
with it, who can tell, the recovery of one of the 
greatest treasure hoards the world has ever known! 


The time of waiting drops swiftly away—and 
one of these days, as soon as the European 
slaughter comes to an end, will see us sailing off 
to the “Pirates’ Babylon”; to a long-delayed ren- 
dezvous with Port Royal—the enchanted city be- 
neath the sea! 


(Copyrighted, 1941). 
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Between the Lines 


LTHOUGH Japan has been 

most persistent in her claims 

that she has no ulterior mo- 
tives in Asia and is interested sole- 
ly in establishing a “new order” for 
the benefit of all Asiatics, her claims 
are as false as the bases of her pro- 
posed new order are unsound. 

It is admitted that a new order 
must be established in Asia as well 
as in other parts of the world if any 
peace is to be permanent and if the 
wide spreading world unrest is to be 
brought to an end. But a “new or- 
der” in itself carries no balm unless 
the change is based upon the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Anything else is simply the 
imposition of certain selfish advan- 
tages by a stronger force upon 
weaker ones. Let us see how 
Japan’s proposed changes agree 
with our conceptions of what must 
be done to insure permanent peace 
and happiness to the world’s mil- 
lions of now unhappy people. 

In the first place we know that, 
while far reaching economic read- 
justments must be made before jus- 
tice can prevail, economic change 
must be a part of the whole and not 
the whole itself. As Pius XII has 
wisely said, speaking of the causes 
of world wide unrest: “The root 
of the evil is deeper and more in- 
trinsic than mere economics, belong- 
ing to the sphere of religious belief 
and moral convictions.” Most Japan- 
ese pronouncements, however, and 
nearly all their mcves, show a con- 
cern in those economics which favor 
Japan and to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. So far, we 
haven’t heard any news of perfected 
political orders set up in the puppet 
governments erected in occupied 
China, but we do know that millions 
of Chinese face starvation as their 
crops are carted off to be used for 
Japan’s own selfish advantages. 

As Japanese domination spreads 
more and more over Asia, it becomes 
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JAPAN’S NEW ORDER 
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increasingly evident that the Japs 
have little else in mind except a wide 
extension of their economic im- 
perialism. But, assuming for argu- 
ment’s sake only that Japan’s eco- 
nomic order is sound, just and un- 
selfish, let us examine further to see 
if the proposed Nipponese panacea 
for all Asiatic ills is the medicine 
the patient needs to become strong, 
healthy and happy. 

During the closing days of 1940, 
Pope Pius set forth the essential re- 
quirements for a new order which 
will prove enduring as long as the 
necessity for any order, old or new, 
exists. These requirements, based 
upon the Divine and natural laws 
laid down for the guidance of a God- 
created world, were accepted by 
Americans in general and Catholics 
in particular as being goals which 
must be consistently fought for, iz 
justice, freedom and happiness are 
to displace misery and endless suf- 
fering. In fact, the Pope’s pro- 
nouncements were accepted whole- 
heartedly by decent thinking peoples 
the world over, for in them lies the 
only hope and salvation of a world 
which has cluttered up the pages of 
its history with one recital after an- 
other of oppression and the depre- 
dations of the strong upon the weak. 

If the Japs’ proposed new order 
for Asia coincided in even one re- 
spect with the program laid down by 
Pius XII, it would have at least that 
much to commend it; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is just the exact opposite 
in every respect. Space does not 
permit a detailed discussion of the 
many places in which the Japanese 
program proves its unfitness for 
establishing justice, but a glance at 
a few of the major premises proves 
that it will, if ever imposed, be the 
cause of the very same conditions 
which have made Europe a smolder- 
ing cauldron of hatreds and blood- 
shed. 

The first essential for an enduring 
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peace and world justice which His 
Holiness detailed, is the triumph 
over the hate which divides the 
world’s people and the renunciation 
of those systems which nourish those 
hates. The Japs have ignored this 
principle of creating peace and unity 
in their major moves. First, in 
their attempts at peaceful penetra- 
tion, they have preached the doc- 
trine that all color prejudice must 
be banished from the world. This 
preachment would be in accord with 
all accepted principles if it stopped 
there but, unfortunately, it is merely 
a blind herring thrown across the 
trail of economic domination. To 
end color and racial prejudice, the 
Nipponese propagandists tried un- 
successfully for many years to in- 
still into the hearts of their Asiatic 
prey a determination to end the 
“white peril.” While preaching the 
unity of races, they deliberately did 
their best to incite mistrust and ha- 
tred of everything not Asiatic. 

The Chinese quickly saw the all 
too plain contradictions in the 
Japanese propaganda and wisely de- 
cided to continue their trust in their 
Occidental brethren rather than be- 
come an enslaved part of a new 
Asiatic empire dominated by a self- 
ish and unscrupvlous nation. When 
the self appointed saviours of the 
yellow race saw their lack of suc- 
cess in stirring up a race war by a 
campaign of  hate-inviting pro- 
nouncements, they proceeded to in- 
crease by military invasions, the 
hatreds rampant in the world today, 
laying waste by fire and sword the 
peace and liberty of peace-loving 
people who wanted nothing more 
than the privilege of working out 
their national destiny unmolested. 
People whose lands have been in- 
vaded without just cause are rarely 
filled with love for their conquerors, 
and the hatreds engendered by the 
Japs in China’s conquered provinces 
will remain a constant threat to the 
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peace of the continent for years to 
comé. 

But if Japan proves its unfitness 
to lead in the establishment of a 
segment of a new world order in the 
very first requirement, it falls down 
no less woefully in the second. “The 
triumph over mistrust, which today 
seems to nullify international agree- 
ments” is the second main principle 
in the Pope’s enunciated program 
for a satisfactory new order. But in 
this, too, Japan proves her lack of 
worthiness as a leader. In efforts to 
strengthen her grip upon the riches 
of Asia and to proceed upon her pro- 
gram of imperialism with the least 
interference, she has recently en- 
tered upon contradictory agreements 
with both Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia which left both in serious 
doubt about the value of the agree- 
ments they had just reached. Prac- 
tically all Japanese diplomatic moves 
reveal most definitely that Japan be- 
longs to the long list of those who 
consider their word something to be 
broken at will and their written 
agreements nothing more than 
scraps of paper. 

Pius XII next called for a triumph 
over the false doctrine that might 
makes right. One needn’t discuss 
Japan’s stand on this principle, for 
it is world knowledge that Japanese 
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OOK high. Keep your head above the waves. 


military and naval authorities sub- 
mit to no one except the emperor, 
their decisions being final and bind- 
ing upon all other national activi- 
ties. Jap leaders believe in militar- 
ism no less than the Prussian Junk- 
ers place all their dependence in 
armed might. Japanese leaders con- 
sult with the leaders of other na- 
tions when they are confronted with 
strength equal to or exceeding their 
own; otherwise they believe it their 
natural right to go where they 
please regardless of the rights of 
others. 

In the fourth principle, in which 
the “triumph over two sided differ- 
ences by considered elimination of 
those conditions that deprive States 
of an assured proper living for all 
their subjects,” the Japs again prove 
their unfitness to settle problems of 
this kind, especially where the rights 
and liberties of others are concerned. 
It is admitted that Japan suffers 
from over-population for the produc- 
tion capacity of their islands, but 
that gives them no moral right to in- 
vade countries equally heavily popu- 
lated, depending upon a program of 
deliberate liquidation of the natives 
to make room for themselves. 

Lastly, the Pope’s program re- 
quires the “triumph over egoism 
which easily leads to the violation 
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and sovereignty of states and the 
proper liberty of their citizens, with 
the establishment of sincere juridical 
and economic solidarity based on di- 
vine precepts.” Here the well known 
characteristics of the Japanese as a 
national entity obviate much discus- 
sion of their present unfitness as 
leaders in any world order prompt- 
ing a lasting peace. Japan’s selfish- 
ness is too well recognized from her 
many actions to permit her to be 
accorded the responsibility for any 
leadership until such time as her 
nationals discover for themselves 
that consideration of weaker peo- 
ples takes priority over any sup- 
posed racial superiority. When it 
comes to a feeling of racial supe- 
riority, Jap arrogance is second only 
to that of the Nazis who claim to 
have received some mysterious call 
to dominate all other races on earth. 

True enough, a new order is im- 
perative in Asia as elsewhere, but 
the new order, to be worth its salt, 
must be based upon the laws of God 
and not upon the blood stained 
swords of the Samurai. Until such 
time as Japan provides freedom and 
justice for its own nationals, it can 
scarcely pose as a leader in world 
justice and decency unless it persists 
in the hypocrisy it practices so flag- 
rantly today. 


If you don’t you will drown. It is 


dangerous to look down when you have once climbed a bit. Look at the tree tops, 
at the church steeples, at the summits of the mountains. 


beyond them. Look up to Christ and the saints. 


thing to you. 


Then look at the stars and 


This kind of television will do some- 


Aim high. The failures in this world arethose who don’t even aim. An ordinary 
youth aims very low and he remains on the dusty road of unimprovement while the noble 
youth aims very high and like a plane soars to dazzling heights. 


Mass is but another way of saying; 


“Aim high.” 


The Sursum Corda in every 


Build high. The beginning of the school year is a very good time to take inventory of the 
structure you are building out of yourself. Are you building an old shack that will collapse 
under pressure, or, are you building an edifice that will defy the winds and the rains? Are 


you building on sand or on a rock? 


Skyscrapers are part of our modern life. How high 


is yours by now? Is its foundation deep? Remember that it isn’t what you learn at school 
that is so important, but what you are when you leave it. 
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I often wonder how it is possible 
for your Church to maintain a sep- 
arate school system of your own. 
Does this not impose a terrible bur- 
den on your people? 


Indeed it does—a burden which 
our Catholic people have borne 
gladly but one which the recent de- 
pression has made so difficult that it 
is almost impossible to continue it. 
The situation is well summed up in 
a memorandum which the Catholics 
of New York presented some time 
ago to Governor Lehman. The 
memorandum reads: “The religious 
public schools of this state are suf- 
fering untold hardships. Years ago 
we were willing to bear this heavy 
burden, but today the economic 
situation makes it too heavy to car- 
ry. Only a few religious schools 
have been closed, but many are be- 
ing conducted under dreadful handi- 
caps. Our schools, established in 
line with the ideals of the founders 
of this republic and with the full 
ae of the Constitution, ever 
willing to conform to regulations, 
and rendering distinguished services 
to the state, are doubly taxed for 
such a sublime act of good citizen- 
ship. Our schools are in every way 
public schools. Operated by Amer- 
icans with American ideals, they 
educate in Americanism a large part 
of the American public of this state, 
charging no tuition. These schools 
welcome relief. We believe that 
justice due such a large part of our 
citizenry demands a new deal in edu- 
cation.” 


The problem of the _ religious 
schools of the State of New York is 
the problem of the religious schools 
throughout the country. These re- 
ligious schools, mostly Lutheran and 
Catholic, receive none of the state 
appropriations, bond issues, or loans. 
Their patrons maintain not only 
their own schools, but pay also their 
share of the taxes for the public 
school system. This brings about an 
unjust burden of double taxation. 
These religious schools aim to make 
not only bright citizens but good 
citizens as well, using as a basis 
religious training, which all leaders 
in our land are recommending in 
these trying times. And for per- 
forming this service to the state, we 
are being penalized by being doubly 
taxed. The religious schools of any 
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state save that state just as much 
as it would cost to educate these 
children in the public grade and 
high schools of the state. The gen- 
eral average last year for the coun- 
try at large was a little over $80.00 
per child. On that basis the Catho- 
lic schools of the country at large 
saved the nation the staggering sum 
of over $200,000,000.00 last year; 
and, by the same token, increased 
the tax burden of the Catholic citi- 
zens by the same amount. 


What is meant by a Cardinal? 


The Cardinals are the electors and 
counsellors of the Po and rank 
next to the Pope in the Hierarchy 
of the Church. The Cardinals were 
originally the parish priests of 
Rome; somewhat later the deacons 
who had charge of fixed districts in 
the city were added to the number 
and still later the Bishops of dio- 
ceses in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. There are now Cardinal 
Bishops not exceeding six in number, 
Cardinal Priests not exceeding fifty 
in number, and Cardinal Deacons 
not exceeding fourteen in number. 
Each Cardinal has his titular church 
in Rome. No one who is not a 
Bishop may be a Cardinal Bishop; 
no one who is not a Priest may be a 
Cardinal Priest; but a Bishop or a 
Priest may be a Cardinal Priest or 
Deacon. 


What is the attitude of the Catho- 
lic Church on the Sacraments as ad- 
ministered by the various non-Catho- 
lic churches? 


Losing sight of the supernatural 
character of the Church, the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century at once 
ruled out of court five of the seven 
Sacraments; namely, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, Extreme Unction, Pen- 
ance, and the Priesthood. With the 
Priesthood went the Mass, and with 
the Mass the Lord’s Supper, in as 
far as it may truly be called a 
Sacrament. With equal reason they 
might just as well have rejected 
Baptism and the semblance of the 
Lord’s Supper that they did retain. 
But even these two were quickly 
shorn of their sacramental char- 
acter. Few are they today who look 
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upon the Lord’s Supper as anything 
more than an empty symbol. Bap- 
tism, fortunately, has fared some- 
what better; but, even here, the 
number of those who consider it a 
Sacrament in the historical sense of 
the word grows daily less and less. 
The old Christian idea of the Sacra- 
ments as Grace-giving signs that not 
merely represent but actually effect 
redemption is all but lost outside the 
Catholic Church. Would to God that 
we could get all ple to study 
this matter and realize this truth. 
Then, instead of the few scattered 
crumbs that now fall to their lot, 
they would soon be feasting at their 
Father’s table. 


Do priests go to confession? 


They certainly do. The Church 
does not have one set of laws for the 
laity and another for the clergy. All 
are bound by the same prescription. 
No priest can give himself absolu- 
tion. Pope, bishop, and priest go to 
Confession just the same as the 
humblest layman in the Church. 


The Saints of God, without ex- 
ception, went to Confession frequent- 
ly, some of them every day, consider- 
ing this practice to be most salutary 
in the work of saving and sanctify- 
ing their own souls. e Sacrament 
of Penance is meant not merely for 
those who have serious sins to con- 
fess, but also for the forgiveness of 
slight sins and imperfections. The 
confessional is considered also the 
proper place to secure counsel and 
advice on the manifold questions of 
a moral and religious character that 
arise in every human life. 


What does your Church think 
about astrology? 


Astrology is a false science which 
pretends to tell the influence of the 
sun and the stars on human life. It 
encourages fatalism and leads logic- 
ally to the denial of Divine Provi- 
dence. The Church therefore con- 
demns astrology as a pagan super- 
stition. The position of the sun and 
of the signs of the zodiac at the 
birth of a child which is said to be a 
vital factor in determining its fate 
are called casting the horoscope. 
This is pure nonsense, foolish folly, 
religious rubbish. St. Thomas right- 
ly calls it “demoniacal superstition” 
(2a 2ae, q. 95, a. 5). 
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Jess was sitting at his kitchen table. 


Illustrated by Paul A. G 


The Pleasure’s in the Whittlin’ 


H. L. Ballew 


| sn PRETTY MUCH grown up with the hosiery 
business. You see that five-story building 
there? Covers almost a block. Well, that’s been 
built within the last five years—And that building 
over there, too. Fact is, this business was pretty 
small when I started out twenty-five years ago. 
Called it Piedmont Hosiery Company then. 

That little brick building there is where the 
business started. And in a few years—can’t tell 
exactly—we intend to pull it down. And in its 
place we’ll have a spank-fired new office building— 
air-conditioning and everything. ... 

Why don’t we build it now? 
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Well, that’s sort of tied up with what I was 
going to tell you in the first place. 

One day—oh, about eight years ago, I guess, Mr. 
Hinge yelled at me to come to his private office. 
Hinge has softened up some now, but I can tell you 


in those days he was a ball of fire. He was sore 
about a couple of cases of hosiery that had been 
sneaked out of the warehouse. 

“George,” he yelled, “what am I to do with that 
good-for-nothing, sorry excuse for a nightwatch- 
man!” 

“I understand,” I said, “that Jess Watson is a 
pretty straight old fellow. I don’t believe he did it.” 
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Hinge rolled his cigar be- 
tween his teeth and snorted. 
“Course he didn’t do it! But 
whoever swiped them sox took 
‘em right out from under his 





nose. Bill and Parker checked 
on it. His clock wasn’t punched 
all night!” 


I don’t know why I tried to 
protect Jess. “He must have 
gone off to sleep,” I said. 

“Asleep my eye!” he thun- 


dered. “He was shavin’ those 
sticks! Cuttin’ out dolls and 
the like!” 


I didn’t say anything. I could 
tell by the way he was mangling 
the cigar that he’d already 
made up his mind what to do 


about Jess. I could see it com- 
ing. 

“Get him in here!” 

“Listen, Hinge,” I _ said. 


“Don’t you think you’d better 
sleep on it? Jess is getting up 
in years. It would be hard for 
him to get another place.... 
especially if you kick him out 
like this.” 

But you couldn’t reason with 
Hinge, so I sent one of the boys 
over to get Jess. And in about 
ten minutes he came in. 

Jess was a frail looking old 
fellow with a head of clean- 
looking white hair. His face 
was not wrinkled much, and it had a healthy pink- 
ness about it. His eyes were remarkably clear 
and blue, and his glance was deferential and shy. 
He had walked up to me slowly. It was not the 
slow drag of age, but the easy pace of a watch- 
man going his rounds in the dead, small hours of 
morning. In one hand dangled a greasy, tweed cap, 
and under his arm he carried something wrapped 
in the comic sheet of a newspaper. 

“Are you Jess Watson?” I asked him. 

He glanced at me for a moment, shook his head 
that he was, and smiled. 

I hesitated. It wasn’t right, and I knew it, to 
give this old fellow the gate—no matter what he’d 
done, or hadn’t done. But on second thought I 
knew I’d never be able to change Hinge’s mind. 
He was sore about that hosiery—and the replace- 
ment of it—which would cost twenty times as 
much as we’d get out of it by contract; and any 
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attempt to shake his decision about Jess would 
only convince him that the world was united 
against him, and, of course, that he was dead 
right. 

“Mr. Hinge sent for you, Jess,” I told him. 

He nodded pleasantly again, and followed me into 
Hinge’s office, and I had a guilty feeling as if we 
were throwing him into a den of lions. 

Hinge didn’t seem so mad then, and he told Jess 
to sit down, and Jess did, without speaking, still 
holding to that package and his cap, and smiling 
out of his eyes in that gentle, alert way. Mr. Hinge 
turned side-ways in his chair, looked out the win- 
dow, cleared his throat a couple of times, and 
started talking. 

And while Hinge turned him out old Jess just 
sat there, pressing his old cap in his fingers, smil- 
ing and shaking his head in agreement from time 
to time. 

“__But you see how it is, Watson. You’re not 
worth a cent to this company! Fact is, you’re a 
liability. We would be better off if we just locked 
the doors and had no watchman at all. So here’s 
your time—and a week extra—and the next job 
you get I hope you'll do it right!” 

Jess got up. His cap trembled in his hand. He 
started mumbling something that I couldn’t hear, 
then stopped. He was a man who wanted to say 
something desperately, and didn’t know how. 

“I’m always a-whittlin’, Mr. Hinge—Ain’t worth 
salt to anybody—and you’re a good man, a GOOD 
man to keep me as long as ye have. Goin’ on 
thirty-five years I worked for ye—and your dad— 
he was before. 

“And—ye both kept me—” 


Jess searched for more words. He clenched his 
cap, looked at me, and then at Hinge. 

“__And there’s no hard feelings, sir. No, sir— 
no hard feelings—And here’s a present for ye. And 
I thank ye, sir, very much—” 

He put on his old cap, laid the package up on the 
edge of Hinge’s desk, nodded several times in that 
quick, beaming way, and walked out of the office. 

Oh, Hinge was surprised all right, and I felt 
weak, like I had just seen a miracle. 

“Ever see anything like that?” he said. “Guess 
the old codger thought I’d change my mind, heh? 
See what’s in it.” 

And while Hinge mopped his forehead I took the 
paper off the package and set it before him. 

It was a man’s head, the size of a small grape- 
fruit, maybe, carved out of some dark wood like 
walnut. When I set it in front of him it caught 
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the light for a moment, and I drew back my hand 


as if I had violated something. It seemed that if 
you touched it—you’d open the eyes—disturb it in 
some way—or maybe change it. And it was so 
quiet that—that the very air around it was sacred 
—And it made you feel that every word you’d ever 
spoken had been wasted. 

I looked closer at the letters on the pedestal. 
Just two words old Jess had carved there: PRAY- 
ING CHRIST. 


Hinge picked up the carving and dropped it into 
a filing cabinet. “Old Jess,” he said, as if there 
were no hope for old Jess at all, “still messing 
around with that stuff. Pity he couldna had an 
education—studied art, or something—” 

Well, I guess you know part of the story—that 
is if you read the magazines or newspapers along 
then. 


Sometime later one of our customers was down 
from New York buying up some spring stuff for 
his chain, and I was getting some correspondence 
out of the file for Hinge. The carving, which I 
had almost forgotten until now, fumbled out of my 
hand, fell on the floor. Clark, the buyer, without 
knowing what it, was, reached down for it and 
placed it on Hinge’s desk. He had been talking 
like a steam-engine, but when he stared at the 
carving the words dried up in his mouth. He 
reached out, turned the pedestal slowly, until he 
saw the carving full in the face. 

“Where did you get this, Hinge?” Clark asked. 
“Who did it?” 

Hinge winked at me, chewed on his cigar. 

“Quite an antique, Clark,” he said slyly, trying 
his best not to give the joke away in peals of 
laughter. “Picked it up in Verona. Look like it’s 
worth five hundred dollars?” 

“You don’t kid me, Hinge,” Clark said. “This is 
American wood—and it’s American craftsmanship.” 

Then Hinge, with the superiority a man feels 
when he has made a fool of somebody, told Glass 
that the head had been whittled out by a former 
employe—a sixty-five year old, illiterate night- 
watchman. 

Well, Glass took the carving with him and entered 
PRAYING CHRIST in an exhibition in New York 
under old Jess’s name. And bless glory, if it didn’t 
come off with first prize of five hundred dollars! 

He didn’t know how to get in touch with Jess, 
so Clark wired the money to Hinge; and Hinge 
turned it over to me to give to Jess. 

I had a hard time finding Jess. He had moved 
twice since he had been turned out of the little 
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cottage he’d almost paid for when Hinge gave him 
the gate. But I finally located him. It was down 
in the east section of town—a black, dilapidated 
little hut overlooking the railroad tracks. 


The reporters had got wind of it, somehow, and 
when I got there there were a hundred or more 
people crowded around the place. Some of them 
were neighbors. Some of them had just wandered 
up to see what was going on. I picked my way 
through the crowd and found Jess. 


Jess was sitting at his kitchen table. On the 
table was a white bowl of oatmeal, or grits, which 
he had evidently just been ready to eat when the 
reporters arrived, and a faded, stained cup which 
must have been filled with water. The reporters 
were shooting questions at him a mile-a-minute, and 
flash bulbs were popping in all directions, and Jess 
was so bewildered that he was almost in tears. He 
was sitting close to the table with his hands in his 
lap, looking from one to the other, trying to answer 
them ail. 

“No, sir,” he said frantically to one reporter. 
“TI didn’t study at a school. No sir—Been a-whit- 
tlin’ since I was a kid—Born in 1844 in Davidson 
County. Wife’s been dead, sir, for seven years— 
Yes, sir. I don’t know what that means, sir—” 


And all the time Jess had a hunted, miserable 
look in his eyes, as if he were afraid he’d say some- 
thing wrong. 

I saw that Jess didn’t know what it was all about, 
so I took charge and ran them all out. I told the 
crowd outside, too, that if they wanted to do Jess 
a real service, they’d go home and leave him alone 
—aAnd if they didn’t leave I’d have to call the police. 
Finally they broke up and left. 

Jess didn’t eat anything, but when they had gone 
he reached for the cracked cup and drank some 
water. 

He had changed much since I last saw him. He 
was not only thinner, but there was a harried look 
about him. He had on a faded work shirt, but- 
toned at the neck, but no tie, and the shirt looked 
wrinkled, as if it had been washed but not ironed. 

“Jess,” I said to him. “You can’t stay here. 
They’ll hound you to death. They’ll be back to- 
morrow—and the day after, and from now on. 
Isn’t there some place you can go?” 


Then I noticed the carvings. They were all 
around. Up on the kitchen shelf there was a little 
girl opening up a music box; a tousle-headed, 
laughing boy; a scrawny tortured Job; six magnifi- 
cent horses straining at a circus wagon—Dozens of 
them. A fortune in walnut! 
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Jess started at me pleadingly. “I tried to treat 
them right—But they talked so fast—and the lights 
goin’ off—Do ye imagine, sir, why they come?” 

“It’s about that carving, Jess,” I said, “you re- 
member the one you gave Mr. Hinge? It won a 
prize in New York.” 

This left him more perplexed than ever. 

“But, sir—I never bin to New York.” 

I explained slowly what had happened in words 
I thought Jess ought to understand. 


“You can carve all you want to now, Jess,” I told 
him. “But you’ve got to leave here. The reporters 
will be back.” 

But Jess, rattled as he was, refused to leave his 
house. I wanted to insist, but Jess, in some strange 
way was a little aloof, like those carvings of his. 
He saw me to the door. 

“Don’t ye worry about me, sir. Nota bit. It’s 
not a-havin’ the whittlin’s as does me any good, 
sir. It’s—it’s the doin’ of them. Yes, sir—lI’ll get 
rid of the whittlin’s.” 

It surprised me to see him wink slyly at this. 

“Sure, Jess,” I said. “You can get rid of them 
all right. But if anybody comes here wanting to 
buy one don’t take less than five hundred dollars 
for anything. You understand that, Jess? Those 
carvings are worth a lot of money.” 

Jess nodded and smiled. “Good night, sir—And 
don’t bother about me, sir. I’ll get rid of the whit- 
tlin’s.” 

For several days I hardly had time to think about 
Jess. We were snowed under at the office, and 
there were club meetings at night. But one even- 
ing after supper I was just getting ready to look 
Jess up when I saw him coming up my driveway 
at the side of the house. He walked slower than 
ever, and his bent, meager frame looked as if it 
shouldered all the cares of the world. 

He went to the back door and knocked, and when 
I got there he was standing out in the cropped 
grass beside the steps, dimly outlined in the dusk. 

When he saw me he took his cap off respectfully. 


“Well, Jess,” I said. “How does it feel to be 
famous—To have your picture in every newspaper 
from Montreal to Miami?” 

I thought maybe this would cheer him up, but it 
didn’t. 

“You’ve already been kind to me, sir—And I 
thank ye very much, sir—” 

“Well, Jess, what is it?” 


“Well, sir—” He stopped talking, looked down 
at his cap and started twisting it in his hand. 
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“I—I thought mayhaps you’d talk to Mr. Hinge, 
sir, and he would let me go on the watch again—” 

He stood on one foot, then the other, as he let me 
get the full impact of the words. 

“On the watch again? Jess, you’re not serious?” 

“Yes, sir. That is if you could do it, sir.” 

“But JESS! You don’t want that job back! 
Why you’re rich! You can take the money from 
those carvings and live the rest of your life. Why 
you won’t have to turn your hand except to whittle 
the rest of your days. You can travel, go to 
Europe—anywhere!” 


And then I stopped yelling at him. I knew 
sensed that he was worried about something— 
something big, and fundamental. He was des- 
perate. 

“You see, sir—I tried an’ I tried. I don’t know 
what the trouble is—but when I’m off the watch the 
cleverness won’t come to my hand. And you see, 
sir, the pleasure’s in the whittlin’ of it—” 

“And the whittlin’s didn’t bring as much as you’d 
expect, sir,” he added gently. 





There in the dusk he reached in his overall pocket 
and pulled out some silver coins. ... : 


“Jess!” I was stunned and a little sick. “You— 
sold all your carvings?” 


He nodded gingerly in that pleasant way of his. 
“T got rid of ’em, sir,” he said proudly. 

That’s been—let’s see. Seven years now. 

I talked to Hinge and persuaded him to give Jess 
his old job back. Jess works here at night—just 
like he has for forty-two years, and I’ve fixed up a 
place for him to sleep in my garage. 


Look down there! You see that old fellow cross- 
ing the street? That’s Jess. Got the same cap on, 
I guess, and his clock thrown over his shoulder. 
Going on the watch. But in that building, some- 
where, I’ll bet, there’s a piece of walnut, and a 
couple of sharp knives. 

Yes, sir. When Jess passes away we’re going 
to tear that building down, and put up the new 
office I was telling you about. But not before. 
Hinge wouldn’t hear of it. 

Jess hasn’t changed much. Look at him. Still 
got that slow, serene way about him, and that 
pleasant, quick nod when you speak to him, and a 
light shining out of those blue, kindly eyes. 

And you know what? 

Jess knew the value of those carvings as good 
as you or me. He gives Mr. Hinge one every year 
—enough to pay his salary. 








A Non-Catholic Looks at Matrimony 


Janet Munson 


HERE IS only one thing that will save the in- 

stitution of Marriage in the United States. 
That is the adoption of Catholic principles regard- 
ing Marriage. I realize that is a broad statement, 
I make it as one not of the Catholic faith. I make 
it also as a non-Catholic prepared to defend my 
thesis to the last syllogism. 

This year of conscription and war probably more 
bright-eyed brides and grooms than ever before in 
American history, will march up the aisle or dash 
into some Justice Court, to the tune of their own 
thumping hearts. Of the more than 12,000,000 
eligibles who will take this fateful walk, over 
2,000,000 will enter the married state guided, 
guarded and blessed by a single agency—the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

To the Catholic Church, I have learned, getting 
married is one of the most important occurrences 
in Christian life. It is so important, in fact, that 
she regards it as a sacrament, a thing instituted by 
God Himself. I was surprised to discover that she 
takes precautions with her regulations concerning 
the marital state itself. 

Long before she has any thought of marriage at 
all, your young Catholic is carefully prepared for it. 
Every action and ideal of adolescence is pointed 
toward the possibility of married life. From 
eradle to classroom, they are trained to become 
perfect mates. That need not mean that every 
Catholic is going to be a perfect mate. Sometimes 
they are anything but. Catholics are human, too. 

The main thing emphasized and inculcated is 
purity. Catholic young people may become spouses 
of Christ, as_ priests, 
nuns, or brothers, and de- 
vote their lives to any one 
of hundreds of selfless 
works. In any case, they 
are told, the preservation 
of purity, is “a guarantee 
of happy marriages” and 
the late Pope, Pius XI, in 
one of his famous encycli- 
cals, wrote: “There is 
danger that those who be- 
fore marriage sought in 
all things what is theirs, 
will be in the married 
state what they were be- 
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fore, that they will reap what they have sown. In- 
deed, within the same home there will be sorrow, 
grief, mutual contempt, strifes, estrangements, 
weariness of common life and, worst of all, such 
people will find themselves alone with their un- 
conquered passions.” For the sake of their own 
happiness, the Church demands absolute purity of 
her children. 

That seems sensible enough. But she prescribes 
more than that. There is no question of childhood, 
adolescence or youth, on which the Church has not 
her experts. Our daily newspapers feature the ac- 
tivities of countless national Catholic organizations 
dedicated to guiding youth along the right track. 
In books, pamphlets and en lecture platforms, the 
men and women who head these organizations have 
frankly treated every pre-marital question from 
kissing, petting, exchanging pins and rings, careers 
for women, length of engagements, the programs, 
techniques and companions of dates, down to and 
including the very technique of landing a husband! 
And the knowledge of these people, especially that 
of Catholic priests, is not reserved for the benefit 
of Catholics: it is at the disposal of anyone who 
cares to ask for it. Priests are the original “‘per- 
sonal-problems” experts: but their advice is not 
featured in newspapers or anywhere else. 

After Catholics have come to the marriageable 
age, they are warned against too rapid or too heed- 
less a courtship. Because the Church wants them 
to think at least twice before deciding that the 
first love-inspiring sight wasn’t a mirage, she 
orders that an announcement of the marriage be 
made in the parish church 
of the bride and groom 
on three consecutive Sun- 
days before the wedding. 
Most women take longer 
to buy a new car. 

The girl will need that 
time to look under the 
hood, so to speak, of the 
man she is going to mar- 
ry. She will want to find 
out whether the stuff 
under that gleaming coat 
of veneer is tempered 
steel or tin, whether the 
loud sound he makes in- 
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dicates extra brain-power or merely a liking for 
noise. One way to tell, the Church says, is to watch 
how he treats his mother. He is not likely to treat 
his wife much better after the first few months of 
wedded life. Another consideration is the way he 
spends his money, and how willingly and often he 
goes to certain kinds of entertainment. She is 
warned against the alleged attractiveness of op- 
posites. That may be true in the lab, but dynamite 
in the home. She is warned, in short, about a lot 
of things that add up to using the slide-rule of 
common sense. That’s all. But where else in the 
world can a well-intentioned girl get such advice. 


Even after she has decided that this is the man, 
undoubtedly and forever, your Catholic girl is ad- 
vised to ask herself, in the words of the song, if 
it’s the real turtle soup, or merely the mock. The 
Church believes in love at first sight but, just to be 
safe, she comes around for another look. 


Very few non-Catholics know that there are four 
essential elements to true love. I know I didn’t. 
Passion is the only one most Americans have ever 
heard of, but there are also emotional attractions, 
conviction of suitability, and the determination to 
make that suitability permanent. If any of these 
four elements are missing, the Church rings the 
stop signal. That doesn’t mean that the girl cannot 
go ahead and marry her man anyway. It simply 
means that if she’s smart she won’t. 


That brings up the question of what kind of 
person the Catholic is expected to fall in love with. 
(Yes, the Church has something to say about that, 
too.) A common view of religion, even more than 
a common view of other things, helps build a firm 
foundation for marriage. So-o, he should be a 
Catholic. From my own experience, I have found 
that true, even with non-Catholics. A good Metho- 
dist woman can disagree with a Baptist husband 
as absolutely as a Christian Scientist can with an 
Episcopalian wife. 

Generally speaking, however, Catholics are ex- 
pected to avoid falling in love with non-Catholics. 
If they do, and love seems to have a way of slipping 
around weakened barriers—the Church is ready 
with an answer. A course of six instructions in 
the Catholic religion is calculated to explain to the 
non-Catholic just what is expected of him, what 
are the obligations of the Catholic and the mutual 
obligation to the children of their union. The idea 
of these talks is not to make a convert. The Church 
doesn’t want converts by coercion. Recently a 
Catholic boy who had been taking his fiancée to such 
instructions for a period of some months without 
any apparent “results” asked his priest whether 


he should “demand” 
wedding. 


vaptism of her before the 


“Not before—” he was told “—or after. A con- 
vert forced into the Church drops out of it in a 
hurry. Marry the girl if you must, but let her 
decide for herself.” 

By the time they finally stood before the priest, 
their hands clasped and that elusive wedding-ring 
firmly anchored on the fourth finger of the girl’s 
left hand, both she and her new husband were 
acutely conscious that in the eyes of the Church 
they were partaking of “a great sacrament,” an 
outward sign instituted by God himself to elevate 
their contract of marriage above the natural order, 
to help them in the proper exercise of their duties 
and to make them happier “though married.” 

Even in the ceremony of marriage Catholics have 
rites peculiar to themselves. And, strangely 
enough, the Church which insists on “man’s pri- 
macy of government” in the home, does not in- 
clude the much-discussed final word of the tradi- 
tional “love, honor and obey” trilogy in its cere- 
mony. But each word that it has, and each gesture, 
conveys a mystical meaning which seems to be a 
comforting symbol to the bride and groom. 

Despite the beauty of the Nuptial Mass, Catholic 
marriages without all the rites usually associated 
with them by the Church are not uncommon. I 
was amazed to learn of a common-sense emergency 
rule providing that if no priest is obtainable for 
a month or more, the marriage may be entered 
into in the presence of the two other required wit- 
nesses. Obviously, the Church knows who is get- 
ting married. 

With the wedding-day of the Catholic, whether 
it be in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral or in an African 
jungle, begins a new religious life. “Now may 
they praise Thee more fully” sings the Church in 
the first prayer of the ceremonies following the 
wedding itself. In the union of Catholics, marriage 
becomes a life dedicated to God and lived under 
His protection. That must certainly be a very 
real, almost tangible part of their wedded life, and 
a thing that will make marriage happier and more 
stable for both of them. 


The two essential elements of a Catholic mar- 
riage, I am told, are Unity and Indissolubility. 
They mean, simply, that one man and one woman 
enter into a contract for life. The mutual consent 
which characterizes that contract is defined by 
Canon Law as “an act of the will by which each 
party surrenders and accepts the perpetual and 
exclusive right of his or her body with a view to 
acts which are of themselves suitable for the 
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generation of children.” That sort of language is 
plain enough. 

For Catholics, marriage becomes also a career, 
as much a career as law, medicine, banking or 
teaching. It is a full-time, often an over-time job. 
That is why most Catholic wives look, with a slight 
shudder, upon other wives employed in industry. 
It doesn’t seem quite fair to them that their career 
of marriage should be rivalled by a less important 
business career. There are cases of necessity, of 
course. But generally the employed wife is holding 
her job to pay installments on the “family” car, 
or a new house or furniture. Her “necessity,” in 
short, is luxury. 

Because Catholics consider marriage a career, 
they generally understand the efforts of the Church 
to train them for it. In fact, most seem rather 
grateful for such long-range planning. When 
troubles come, and they’re not all little ones, they 
thank their lucky stars and the good parish priest 
who warned them that the road to love was a 
bump-bump-bumpy one. It is just about at this 
point that divorce troubles begin in our non-Catho- 
lic families. 

The Catholic Church offers three rewards for 
marriage. They are the propagation of children, 
moderation of desire and mutual love and affection. 
Everybody can have these things, if they marry 
well, but a good Catholic life of preparation for 
marriage seems to go a long way toward the neces- 
sary good start. 

To most people planning marriage, it would be a 
consoling thing to know that wedding-day happi- 
ness is going to last until death. By forbidding 
divorce categorically, the Church keeps insured this 
consolation. For indissolubility in a Catholic 
marriage means just that: no divorce. “If you are 
truly in love,” says the Church, “as a man and a 
woman you are so important to each other you 
cannot live without each other.” That’s life in a 
nutshell. And it seems only natural that such an 
emotion should dictate permanence of the vows it 
caused, even without the Church’s say-so. 

Were I a Catholic, I would feel rather peaceful 
about the Church’s adamant stand against divorce. 
I can’t help feeling that the rule against divorce 
is also a safeguard for the children. The terrible 
effects of broken homes, on so many children I have 
known, are too strongly stamped upon my memory 
for me to want to see them repeated in my own 
home. 

That does not mean that the Church is a cruel 
institution designed to force wives to submit to the 
beating of brutes whom they have been unfortunate 
enough to marry. Not at all. Separation for good 
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causes is provided for in Church Law, but never 
remarriage while the other party is living. 

My friends have charged that the Church’s rare 
annulments are for sale to the rich and denied to 
the poor. I wondered about that myself until I 
discovered the truth. William Teeling, in his book 
Pope Pius XI and World Affairs, gives the figures 
for a six year period. During that period, the 
Rota, or Catholic court on marriage-annulment 
cases, heard one hundred and seventeen cases from 
all parts of the world. Of the sixty-nine in which 
full costs were paid for litigation, forty-six were 
won and twenty-three lost; of the nine in which a 
small offering was made, eight were won; of the 
thirty-nine heard without any cost to the litigants, 
only seven were lost. That’s a poor kind of domina- 
tion by the rich! 

When one of my friends married into the Catho- 
lic Church, well-meaning relatives had another 
worry for her. Her cousin, a beautiful girl with a 
reputation for everything that was good and decent, 
warned her, in wide-eyed alarm: 

“Don’t do it! The woman hasn’t a chance in a 
Catholic marriage. You have to have children— 
lots of them—and that’s all there is to it!” 

Luckily, my friend learned otherwise. The 
Catholic Church does not demand a lot of children. 
She recommends them because she knows they are 
essential parts of the completely happy marriage. 
She doesn’t say there can’t be and haven’t been 
happy marriages without them. All she says is that 
the odds are in favor of the marriage with children. 
And most psychologists agree. 

Her fearful friend and others like her would col- 
lapse in an incredulous heap, if she learned as I 
have that the Church doesn’t forbid the controlling 
of births. But, so help me, it’s true and she doesn’t. 
She permits the spacing of children by strength of 
will and continence at certain times, but she abso- 
lutely forbids contraception by artificial means. 

The Church believes with G. K. Chesterton, that 
“birth-control” is a horrible misnomer. It is 
neither birth, nor control. 

Abortion is nothing but a synonym for murder, 
and Catholics treat it like the evil thing it is. 

The Church however is wise enough to believe 
that most people practicing birth-control do so in 
the sincere belief that it is completely justifiable. 
Pope Pius XI himself recognized this fact and 
noted it carefully in his encyclical on Christian 
Marriage. But he reiterated the condemnation of 
artificial contraception. For it is not merely the 
Church’s law that forbids it. It is God Himself 
and His natural law, who say contraception is al- 
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ways and under all circumstances, immoral and in- 
trinsically evil. 

Incidentally the steadily decreasing birth-rate in 
the United States has startled and worried statis- 
ticians. They can foresee grave problems forming 
and due to break out any day. But, it is interesting 
to note, they do not put the finger on contraception 
as the sele cause. They are rather, studying social 
conditions, education, etc. An excellent example 
of not being able to see the forest for the trees! 

When Catholics do have children, the Church 
gives them some pointers on how to bring them up, 
both as good Americans and good Christians. She 
tells them the proper time and place, the proper 
approach and method in giving them sex instruc- 
tion. That information is @ big help, too. Most of 


the troubled discussions about sex education today 
take place because we have forgotten things that 
were simply fundamentals to our grandmothers. 
If, for some reason, Catholics cannot tell their 
children themselves, they can always consult a 
priest, and push the burden over onto his trained 
shoulders. 


Many an anxious mother has been 





spared what might have been for her a trying 
ordeal simply by sending little Johnny over to the 
parish rectory for “a talk with Father.” 

Later on, the Church will explain to little Johnny, 
just how much he owes his mother, by way of help 
and support. There are far fewer “in-law” and 
“step-mother” troubles because of such advice. 


The simple standard used by the Church in these 
cases is the old adage: “Each generation lives for 
the next generation.” That doesn’t leave out things 
like love, loyalty, gratitude and common decency. 
It rather emphasizes them, and gives them their 
raison d’etre. 

So it goes. Catholics love, and marry and have 
children. They live their lives according to a plan 
drawn up by the Supreme Architect, and if they 
follow each detail, they find it like the millions 
before them, a formula that works. 

Indeed, I am convinced, there is one thing that 
will save the institution of marriage in the United 
States. That is the universal and complete adop- 
tion of Catholic principles regarding marriage and 
the elimination of the tragic “quick-divorce.” 
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“I went, I washed, and I see.” 
—St. John 9:11 


followed my eyes.”—31:7. Jeremias laments: 
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BLINKERS AND BLINDS 


A PIOUS lady had the custom of sprinkling holy water on 
her bed before retiring at night. 

seeing this nightly performance from her box seat, repo 
lady to her pastor as practicing some sort of witchcraft. When 
the priest had asked the accused what she did before retiring, 
and was informed as to the innocent practice, he added the wise 
“Very well, but before you do so in future, please 
pull down your blinds.” : : 

God has provided blinds for the pair of windows in our head 
—our two eyes. 
dust, wind, and any other objectionable force or matter that 
might injure the delicate organ of —. They do more. When 
properly drawn, these blinds shut out pictures and images that mig 
the screen of our imagination for the benefit of the mind and will. 
close connection between sight and the mind, for he says: 
that I would not so much as think upon a virgin.”—31:1. 

“My eye hath wasted my soul.”—Lam. 3:51. 
We draw the blinds on our windows to lend secrecy to our doings. ] 
We want to be alone with ourselves, shielded against the “snoop- 
If we do that in our homes, why not also in our bodies? 
close our eyes to all exterior things that we may fix our attention on ourself alone? 
is too humiliating! It is much more enticing to be occupied with the real or supposed faults of 
Jesus spread spittle-moistened clay on the eyes, of the man born blind. A little of the 
lowly clay of our own shortcomings would cure our curious glances into the lives of others to 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


August 5 and 6 

UR large monastic family eager- 

ly awaits each year the arrival of 
new members. These spiritual birth- 
days are vital for the continuance 
of the many activities sponsored by 
the Abbey. Father Abbot is always 
in need of men to supply the de- 
mands of our schools, parishes and 
missions. The Investing of our 
Novices on August 5 and the Pro- 
fession on August 6 tell him what 
help he can expect for the future. 


Before the Conventual Mass on 
the morning of August 5 Father 
Prior invested five Candidates with 
the holy Habit and admitted them to 
the Clerical Novitiate. These Novices 
are now in their year of probation 
required by St. Benedict to test and 
prepare them for the monastic life. 
In this year’s Novitiate are: Michael 
Mattingly, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Lawrence Greene, Chicago, Illinois; 
Joseph (John) Bower, Canyon City, 
Colorado; Norbert (John) Lynch, 
Akron, Ohio; John Reynolds, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

On August 6th a class of Novices 
successfully completed their trial 
year of monastic life and were per- 
mitted to pronounce their Triennial 
Vows. This monastic profession is 
a decisive day in the monk’s life. St. 
Benedict says of it: “From that 
hour let him be counted as one of 
the community.” On this day of 
profession the young monk receives 
the new name by which he will be 
known in the monastic family. St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey now includes 
among its professed monks: Frater 
Barnabas (Howard) Lundergan, 
Montgomery, Indiana; Frater Luke 
(Raymond) Bohr, Aurora, Illinois; 
Frater Damasus (Bernard) Langan, 
Cairo, Illinois; and Frater Christo- 
pher (Thomas) Hoolihan, Buffalo, 
New York. 

This day also marks the third 
anniversary of profession for the 
Class of 1938. Their three years of 
monastic service promised by Trien- 
nial Vows expired today. Holy 
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Church offered these young men the 
choice of returning to the world or 
binding themselves irrevocably to 
monastic life by Solemn Vows. All 
decided in favor of the life they 
chose three years ago. At the Of- 
fertory of the Conventual Mass Fa- 
ther Abbot received the Solemn 
Vows of Fraters Adelbert Buscher, 
Malachy Fulton, Cuthbert Hughes, 
Bonaventure Knaebel, Jude Woerde- 
man and Terence Stanton. 

Our Brothers were also represent- 
ed in today’s profession. Two Broth- 
er Novices completed their Novitiate 
and entered the monastic family this 
morning. Brother Novice Charles 
Stephenson of Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, became Brother Andrew 
and Brother Novice Leo Gangnier of 
Detroit, Michigan, is- now Brother 
Peter. These Brothers will continue 
the important tasks for which they 
prepared themselves during the No- 
vitiate. Brother Andrew is a typist 
in the Grail Office and Brother 
Peter helps solve the kitchen problem 
of feeding our large family. 


August 8 


The harvest from our Brothers’ 
training school, St. Placid Hall, was 
superabundant this year. Eleven 
Oblates have entered the Monastery 
to prepare themselves for the Bene- 
dictine Brotherhood. During the 
first six months of their monastic 
life they are known as “Candidates.” 
This is a preparation for the year 
of Novitiate. These Oblates returned 
to the Abbey on August 1 after a 
month’s vacation at home. Today 
Father Gualbert invested the class 
with the habit worn by the Candi- 
dates. Our future Brothers are: 
Paul Reed, Kentland, Indiana; Ar- 
thur Shidler, Ramsey, Indiana; 
Joseph Estill, New Salisbury, Indi- 
ana; Julian Martin, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Thomas Roznowski, Du 
Quoin, Illinois; Louis Meiners, 
Louisville, Kentucky, John Bauer, 
Wilmette, Illinois, Marion Bimmer- 
le, Louisville, Kentucky and Aloy- 
sius Hellmann, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE GRAIL 


August 9 


This month wrote the final chap- 
ter to the long life of another vete- 
ran missionary. Father Ambrose 
Mattingley, O.S.B., died at the hospi- 
tal of the Benedictine Sisters at 
Yankton, South Dakota, in the 
morning of August 9. Though far 
away from his Abbey home Father 
Ambrose did not die in a strange 
land af&id among strangers. For more 
than fifty years this venerable mis- 
sionary labored in the fields of the 
Dakota missions. His priestly life 
began and ended among his Indian 
children. When St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey lists her pioneer missionaries the 
name of Father Ambrose will be 
added to those of Bishop Martin 
Marty, Father Jerome, Father Fin- 
tan, Brother Giles and many others. 


Father Ambrose retired from 
active mission service some years 
ago when the management of St. 
Michael’s Mission became too bur- 
densome. His heart had never grown 
old in the labors of the missions and 
he asked to remain in the Dakotas 
among his beloved Indians. He still 
assisted at various missions with in- 
structions, visits to homes, and sick 
calls. Old age slowly weakened the 
energy of this once active mission- 
ary. A year ago Father Abbot de- 
cided that Father Ambrose could re- 
ceive better in the Monastery the at- 
tention that his failing health re- 
quired and he asked Father Ambrose 
to return to the Abbey. After years 
of unending labors among the In- 
dians Father Ambrose found a re- 
tired life a rather burdensome prob- 
lem. He had always been a mission- 
ary and it was in the mission that 
he really felt at home. When Fa- 
ther Abbot went out to Marty, South 
Dakota, last May for the Silver Jubi- 
lee of Father Sylvester, Father Am- 
brose accompanied him and thus re- 
turned to his mission field again. 
After the celebration Father Am- 
brose remained at Marty and re- 
sumed such missionary duties as his 
health would permit. 
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From Father Sylvester, superior 
of the Marty Indian Mission, comes 
the news of Fr. Ambrose’s last ill- 
ness and death. “He was holding on 
as usual up to last Monday, August 
the 4th. On Sunday, August 3rd, 
one of the Fraters took him over to 
White Swan and he said Mass there 
in the chapel for the Indians. After 
that he attended the children’s little 
picnic near Lake Andes. He seemed 
to feel in good spirits until late that 
evening. Monday morning he said 
Mass in a rather draggy way. Then 
he began in earnest to feel quite 
worried and disturbed. We thought 
the heat was affecting him some- 
what. On Tuesday, August 5th, Fa- 
ther Timothy took him to Yankton 
for a check-up. Father Ambrose 
walked downstairs and out to the 
car, but we had to help him into the 
ear. Arriving at the hospital they 
put him to bed and he was quite 
cheerful and talkative for a few 
hours. Then his heart began to 
weaken and the next day he lapsed 
into unconsciousness. His breathing 
was heavy and continued so for an- 
other day. Then, as he grew weak- 
er, he breathed less heavily and 
finally succumbed to his utter ex- 
haustion. He passed away peace- 








fully this morning, August 9th, at 
four o’clock. I immediately said 
Mass for him in the hospital chapel, 
and then I phoned Marty, where 
they held a Solemn High Mass for 
his soul. I had been with Father Am- 
brose for two nights and a day at 
the hospital. He received all of the 
Sacraments and the Apostolic Bene- 
diction. I was at his side when he 
died. The Sisters were very devoted 
to him. I was really impressed by 
their charity and religious spirit. 
Abbot Philip gave him the Last 
Sacraments.” 

Father Abbot went to _ St. 
Michael’s Mission for the funeral 
services and celebrated the Ponti- 
fical Requiem Mass. Father Am- 
brose was laid to rest in the Mis- 
sion Cemetery among the Indian 
children for whom he labored. 
“Eternal rest grant to him” seems a 
fitting prayer after a life of cease- 
less missionary activity for the In- 
dians of the Dakota Missions. R.I.P. 
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Two of our Fraters have now 
come closer to their great goal—Or- 
dination Day. Bishop Ritter con- 
ferred the Subdiaconate on Fraters 
Casimir and Adelbert in the Minor 








Seminary Chapel this morning. 
These clerics will receive the Dia- 
conate and Holy Priesthood within 
the coming school year. Frater 
Adelbert is to be ordained on Sep- 
tember 20, when Bishop Ritter 
comes for the fall Ordinations dur- 
ing the Ember days. Frater Casi- 
mir will wait until Pentecost to be 
ordained with the other deacons of 
his class. 


The war comes closer to us! Our 
exemption from military service has 
kept the monastic family intact un- 
til now. But we have not been in- 
different to the needs of our Catholic 
boys in training. Father Abbot an- 
nounced that he has decided to send 
two Fathers to the army to serve as 
chaplains. Father Cornelius will 
leave the class room of the Minor 
Seminary for his new military du- 
ties. From his mission at St. 
Michael, North Dakota, Father Al- 
fred will exchange his missionary 
life for an army camp. Military life 
will not be entirely new to these 
Fathers. Fathers Alfred and Cor- 
nelius were instructors at our mili- 
tary academy in Aurora, Illinois. 
They are already equipped for the 
problems that come with military 
training. 








Father Ambrose at Fort Totten 
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Open Forum 
This Month 


L. E. Eubanks 


**Don’t Boil Over’’ 
‘*Thoughts and Health’’ 


DON’T BOIL OVER 


ID YOU ever see two persons 
D in an argument and note that 

one—often each of them—took 
the attitude that his opponent could 
not possibly be right? As a listener, 
didn’t it occur to you that though 
the man might be in the wrong, he 
deserved some respect, that the cock- 
sure fellow showed himself rude and 
unreasonable? 


Tolerance means patience, but it 
means more than the ordinary ex- 
pression of patience. The latter is 
more impersonal; whereas tolerance 
means patience plus a personal feel- 
ing, willingness not only to listen 
but to help the mistaken person in 
any way we can. We might say 
that tolerance is a form of beautiful 
humility, coming from a conscious- 
ness that all of us are more or jess 
imperfect and fallible. 

I may not believe what you say, 
may know it to be untrue, but if I 
am tolerant I recall that I too have 
made mistakes, perhaps when I was 
just as confident as you are now, and 
strive not to show any vexation or 
ridicule at your statements. The 
greatest scholars and philosophers, 
the persons who have learned most 
from contact with humanity, are 
‘nearly always persons who appre- 
ciated the great value of tolerance 
and succeeded in making it a quality 
of their personalities. 


Intolerant persons make them- 
selves offensive, with the result that 
they close the doors of their minds 
against much that they might learn 
from the ones they condemn or rave 
at, close the doors of their hearts to 
words and acts of kindness and 
brotherly love that are important 
materials in the building of mag- 
netic and lovable personality. 
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We are very apt to say of a toler- 
ant person, “Oh, he was born with a 
patient, amiable disposition and ex- 
ceptional breadth of mind; it would 
be impossible for me ever to be that 
way.” 

But this is a mistake; for toler- 
ance certainly can be acquired, de- 
veloped. First of all, get over any 
idea that it is indicative of a weak, 
yielding nature, if you have had 
such a notion. I have heard a cer- 
tain old gentleman calied weak and 
spineless by persons who did not 
know tolerance and broad-minded- 
ness when they saw it. Often the 
strength to yield is a much greater 
power than the strength to conquer; 
sometimes apparently to yield is the 
best or only way to conquer. Pa- 
tience and charity of thought is not 
by any means a proof that temper 
and a normal fighting spirit are 
wanting. 

Poise, the ability to control anger, 
disgust, etc., must be one of your 
fundamental aims. You must re- 
solve to quit regarding others’ opin- 
ions as erroneous just because they 
differ from yours; and you must 
determine not to speak hastily or 
contemptuously. Right or wrong, let 
the other fellow have his say—if for 
no other reason than that he will 
then listen to you more willingly. 
The moment you respect the other 
man’s statements and seem to weigh 
them, his respect for you rises, and 
he will try hard to see your view- 
point. Anger or disdain on your 
part immediately inhibits the best 
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that is in him and makes him imper- 
vious to anything you may say. 

Generally, it seems that the most 
egotistical and intolerant people are 
the ones that know the least. Their 
perspective is small and their preju- 
dice large; the more we read, study 
and travel the broader our outlook 
on life becomes; and we rise above 
petty personal animosities. Read, 
by all means; travel is not prac- 
ticable in every case, but we all can 
read good books and see through the 
eyes of the great minds who wrote 
them. 

Some intolerant, quickly-angered 
persons advance interesting justi- 
fication. One woman says that she 
does not care to be a Chinaman—un- 
responsive to everything; that a 
person without temper is not nor- 
mal. 

It often satisfies our pride to show 
anger—which we like to call “spir- 
it”; and there are times when fight- 
ing back seems the natural and only 
course. But, irrespective of the 
moral phase, it does not pay to get 
mad. Even the abnormal strength 
which it lends to some persons is 
paid for dearly, in a reaction of 
weakness and nervousness. 


“Anger uses up the vital forces 
at an appalling rate,” says a promi- 
nent physician; “that exhausted 
feeling which comes over you after 
you have been thoroughly angry 
should tell you that you have drawn 
on the day’s supply of vitality, and 
that you have in very truth taken 
it out of yourself.” 
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There’s another effect, too. A 
morning rage unfits you for work; 
it is a common experience. But you 
must work, nevertheless, and you are 
compelled to summon your precious 
reserves of vital power that you may 
do what you have to do. 

Grief, worry and anger have well 
been called the three mental plagues. 
In a way, anger is the worst of the 
three. Time cures grief, and it 
usually removes the cause of worry; 
but there is no time cure for anger 
—temper grows worse instead of 
better, unless the victim himself by 
his own determined and persistent 
effort develops self-control. 

Il! health is a prime cause of irri- 
table temper and intolerance, in 
many cases. My advice to everyone 
with a tendency to fly to pieces, boil 
over, etc., is to look carefully to the 
health. It is extremely hard to look 
well, act well, put on a pleasing ex- 
terior, when we are at sixes and 
sevens internally. Health and 
placidity make for each other. 

Anger accomplishes nothing. You 
fire your verbal shots at the one who 
has angered you, but the recoil ac- 
tion on yourself hurts you more than 
your shots have hurt him. Anger 
always penalizes its users; it is a 
boomerang. A person in a rage is 
either amusing or repulsive, never 
effective. 


THOUGHTS AND HEALTH 


‘THE STORY is told of a college 

athlete who was made literally 
ill by the “suggestions” of his ac- 
quaintances. Rivalry between the 
first and second football teams was 
very keen, and an amateur psycholo- 
gist in the latter squad hit upon a 
scheme to weaken the opposition. Be- 
ginning a week before the day of the 
contest, first one friend then another 
would remark on Jed’s (the star of 
the first team) appearance, and in- 
quire as to his health. 

After the first two days it got on 
Jed’s nerves, and he was several 
times seen surreptitiously to look 
himself over in the mirror. Then 
he complained of weakness at prac- 
tice and expressed the fear that he 
might not be in shape for the game. 
And he was not! for he spent the 
preceding night at worry instead of 
sleep. A “sub” took Jed’s place and 
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the “Scrubs” won the coveted game. 
Surely an undeserved victory, but 
one which proves the intimate rela- 
tion of thought and physical condi- 
tion. 

If the physical weakness resulting 
from an undesirable mental state 
were always as easily recognized as 
Jed’s was, one or two experiences 
would convince most of us of the im- 
portance of mental attitude to 
health; but usually the person whose 
sickness is really in his head is ex- 
tremely hard to convince of the 
truth. I shall never forget the man 
who found out that he was six years 
older than he had believed. He 
figured that a man of fifty was old, 
whatever his feeling might indicate. 
Thinking himself forty-four, he had 
been well, active and efficient; where- 
as he was using a cane and com- 
plaining of his “age” six months 
after he discovered the truth! That 
man will simply cheat himself out of 
six years of life. Possibly not in 
fact, but in effect—as far as his feel- 
ings and abilities are concerned. 

Perhaps the most generally recog- 
nized among the detrimental emo- 
tions is worry. Any child knows that 
worry long continued wears down 
the health. Science has proved that 
it does more, it kills in some cases, 
as surely—though more slowly—as 
a bullet in the heart. Worrying over 
the same thing day after day over- 
stimulates one set of brain cells, for 
we know that thought brings blood to 
the brain, and that worry is a very 
intense form of mentation. The 
cells become more and more distend- 
ed, congestion results. Worry in- 
creases the longer it is indulged, and 
the time comes when the weakening 
walls of the cells can no longer re- 
sist the pounding of the blood. A 
cell bursts; there is a so-called 
“clot” on the brain and death re- 
sults. True, worry does not always 
kill, but it always harms—in pro- 
portion to its duration and intensity. 

It is the milder form of worry that 
is doing the more harm; where one 
person dies from an extreme case, 
thousands are made unhappy and 
unhealthy by the same malign in- 
fluence partially governed. That 
habit of foretelling disasters, of 
“having premonitions,” etc., develops 
in us an attitude of nervous expect- 
ancy and fear. Half the time we 
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couldn’t say what we fear, but we 
“just know that something is going 
to happen.” 

I would not say that there never 
is anything in premonitions; but we 
know that they are not by any means 
to be counted on. Can you afford to 
be constantly weighed down and 
worried with a collection of them 
when only one per cent, or maybe 
one in your whole lifetime, turns out 
to be reliable? Many people today 
are positively ill because of these 
forebodings and fears—fear of some- 
thing they are still expecting when 
they die! 

There is an old saying that “we 
get what we expect.” If we train 
our thoughts to expect health and 
strength, meantime leading a life 
that makes such expectation reason- 
able, justifiable, we are increasing 
very materially our chances of se- 
curing those rewards. Psychologists 
say that when we think kindness, 
charity, hope, courage, health, 
strength, success, honor, riches, we 
release from the mind thoughts 
potent with those influences, and 
these thoughts are creative of those 
material manifestations which we 
call acts of kindness, possession of 
riches, etc. The pessimist’s thoughts 
are dark and destructive, and he at- 
tracts sickness; whereas the op- 
timist invites health by his positive, 
constructive attitude of mind. I 
know, the gloomy people always say 
that they are so because they are 
ill, but in many cases their thoughts 
are as much cause as they are effect. 

That thinking long and exclusive- 
ly on an ailment predisposes the 
thinker to that ailment has been 
proved many times. There are on 
record cases of doctors’ contracting 
their patients’ maladies when there 
could have been none but psycholog- 
ical causes. Physician-authors have 
suffered from the diseases of which 
they wrote, when the books required 
long, assiduous application, and re- 
covered as soon as the work was fin- 
ished. I read of an actor who 
played the part of a blind person so 
realistically that his eyes were sore 
for several days afterward, requir- 
ing an oculist’s services. 

No physiological law is easier of 
demonstration than the fact of emo- 
tions’ effect on bodily functions. 
Every schoolboy knows that pleasur- 
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able anticipation of something good 
to eat brings an extra supply of 
saliva into his mouth—“makes the 
mouth water.” Other examples fami- 
liar to most of us are the chill and 
pallor of fear, and the tendency of 
pleasure to warm the body—plainly, 
effects of our thoughts on the blood 
circulation. 


Some emotional stimulation is nor- 
mally beneficial, but when overdone 
as it so commonly is, it becomes a 
most dangerous menace to health. 
Many a person who boasts that he 
is a “good hater” is harming himself 
far more than he is the object of his 
dislike. The fact that hatred mul- 
tiplies our muscular strength shows 
that it must have some remarkable 
effect on the physical organism. 
Scientifically explained, such an 
emotion as hatred overstimulates 
certain glands—in this case, the 
suprarenal capsules or adrenal 
glands, just above the _ kidneys. 
Physicians know that many glandu- 
lar complaints are, in cause, more 
mental than physical. It is folly to 
judge an emotion or mood solely by 
its immediate effect; you may be 
“twice as strong” when angry, but 
much weaker than ordinarily after 
you cool down. Similarly, a liberal 
allowance of coffee will help you to 
stay awake late and give you power 
to think clearly; but note the re- 
action next day. Stimulants, wheth- 
er they act in the head or the stom- 
ach, must have a reaction, and this 
ultimate effect is the vitally impor- 
tant point to be considered. 


Advisers on personal efficiency 
stress the importance of a worker’s 
holding a good opinion of himself. 
It is equally important to the would- 
be healthy; I doubt there being any 
mental influence more destructive to 
health than _ self-condemnation or 
self-disgust. Never can the victim 
of self-censure, when this is bitter 
and long continued, retain health— 
any more than he could were the 
poison material; for such mental 
states are virtually poisonous. 


When we lose our self-respect we 
lose our self-interest, and when in- 
terest in self is gone health cannot 
long endure, for it demands atten- 
tion. Were there no psychological 
aspect of such a mental attitude, the 
actual neglect of self involved would 
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destroy health. It would be merely 
a matter of time. Constant vigi- 
lance is to maintain self-respect at 
a high mark. When we so live that 
we are happy, in a clean, wholesome 








GRAIL Comments 


THE GRAIL is one of the best 
magazines that we have ever re- 
ceived. I certainly like it and when 
we finish it I mail it out to a friend 
who shares it with others. 

M. O. C., Idaho 

THE GRAIL gives pleasure to the 
young and old alike. I speak in this 
manner because I have noticed how 
the different members of the family 
enjoy the articles in THE GRAIL. 

P. J., Missouri 

The Cover of THE GRAIL is very 
inviting and encourages the reading 
of the entire magazine of educa- 
tional, entertaining, and clean litera- 
ture. It is recommendable for both 
Catholic and non-Catholic readers 
alike. Mrs. W. S., Illinois 


I told my husband I would renew 
the subscription to THE GraiL for a 
friend as no one gets time to read 
it here. But he said, “That’s what 
you think!” He always reads it, so 
enclosed find our own renewal to 
THE GRAIL. Mrs. H. M., Mich. 


I anticipate your magazine with 
genuine pleasure. I send my copies 
on to my non-Catholic father who 
enjoys reading them very much. God 
bless your work. B. E., Penn. 


Our patients in the hospital read 
THE GRAIL with interest and plea- 
sure. S. J., Ky. 

My family and I think that THE 
GRAIL is a wonderful magazine. 

C. M. D., Mich. 

THE GRAIL is very good and con- 
tains a variety of good reading that 
helps to build good morals and 
should be in every Christian home, 
no matter to what creed it adheres. 

P. K., Ind. 

Of the fifteen magazines received 
monthly at our home, THE GRAIL is 
the most consistently read and the 
most popular. In fact, there is an 
actual battle to get possession of it 


first. . N., Penn. 
We enjoy each issue of THE GRAIL. 
M. S., Texas 








way, we have taken a gigantic stride 
toward the acquirement of perfect 
health. 

The ill health of the “chronic 
grouch” is matter of frequent com- 
ment. The man who has convinced 
himself that the world is against 
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him, that he is always getting the 
worst of it, etc., will not long be 
well. Ambition, and work for its 
accomplishment, are requirements of 
health; but that work must be hope- 
ful, not the dull plodding of despair. 
We get what we earn, and one of the 
finest tonics to efficiency as well as 
to health is to consider the day’s 
work as a privilege, an opportunity 
for expression, expansion, develop- 
ment, a blessing. Dear old Socrates 
said: “If the Almighty should come 
to me with complete success in His 
right hand, and an eternal struggle 
for success in His left, I would take 
the left”; and Stevenson thus ap- 
preciated the same great truth: “Lit- 
tle do you know your own blessed- 
ness, for to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive, and the true success 
is to labor.” 

The cure of an injurious mental 
attitude lies in the patient. Psy- 
chologists, physicians, friends and 
good books all help, but all combined 
they can do but little without earnest 
effort on the part of the sufferer 
himself. Will and persistence are the 
main requisites; we must recognize 
the folly of worry, fear, envy, 
“blues,” etc., and have the necessary 
determination to shake off the habit. 


Plenty of social intercourse is de- 
sirable; in spite of pessimistic argu- 
ments to the contrary, there are 
multitudes of good people, and if one 
will force oneself to “mix” wisely 
and reasonably, with an open mind 
and an interest in humanity, one 
cannot fail to be broadened and mel- 
lowed by the contact. Solitude is a 
fertile soil for mental abnormality 
when there is any tendency in that 
direction. 

Have a variety of interests, do 
not build too much on any one hope 
—and this with due respect for the 
value of concentration. Disappoint- 
ment hurts, and souring on life 
makes life sour on us—mentally and 
physically. 

Do everything you can to perfect 
your physical machine, particularly 
as regards nerves and circulation. 
Naturally, a strong body offers more 
resistance to injurious mental states, 
and besides this, its clean, pure con- 
dition is bound to affect the mind 
favorably. They act and react upon 
each other. 
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HE BOOK event of the sum- 

mer is the publication of Dr. 

A. J. Cronin’s first book in four 
years, “The Keys of the Kingdom.” 
And it is a really happy event for 
readers—a spiritual cocktail! 

It tells the story of Father Fran- 
cis Chisholm. Born of fine Scottish 
blood, the first years of his life were 
warm and good with parental love 
and care. Then he was orphaned. 
Bitter years followed until Aunt 
Polly rescued him and carried him 
off to a real home and a college edu- 
cation. From the first he seems des- 
tined for the Church, but his quiet 
ways, utter simplicity, and strange 
individualism brought him little un- 
derstanding among the professors 
and seminarians. But his Scottish 
Rector knew and understood him. 
After ordination, Francis’s good in- 
tentions, blunt speech and broad 
tolerance brought him greater dif- 
ficulties. The Rector, now his Bishop, 
is not disconcerted by the reports of 
worldly superiors. There is a place 
for the idealistic qualities and 
shrewd common-sense of Father 
Chisholm. He is sent to a new vica- 
riate in China. The story of those 
years of heartbreak, of poverty, of 
the plague, the floods, the war are 
dramatic, exciting and romantic, if 
you will. They are relieved by the 
gentle sympathy of Mr. Chia, the 
fine spirit of fellowship of Dr. Fiske 
the Methodist missionary, the glo- 
rious sacrifice of his boyhood friend 
the agnostic Dr. Wiillie Tulloch, but 
most of all by the help and zeal of 
the good nuns that worked beside 
him. Mother Maria Veronica is a 
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character you can’t forget. Break- 
ing down the wall that this proud 
but fine woman had built against 
her better self, is one of the happiest 
of all Father Chisholm’s victories. 


For thirty-five years he labored in 
China, feeling always that he was a 
failure, minimizing his accomplish- 
ments, ready to give more and more 
to his Master. Not for converts did 
he labor, but for Christians. 

Against the suave, overempha- 
sized politician dignitary, Anselm 
Mealy, stand out the virtues of 
sheer goodness and living spiritu- 
ality. Whatever the faults of this 
book it has the quality of a power- 
ful sermon, pleading for an aposto- 
late that sees “not the shallows, but 
only the depths.” 


“A resume of books that have come 
out in the past few months.” 
Parkinson Keyes 


RANCES 
KF reached a deservedly high 


place with “Fielding’s Folly.” 
A few days after publication it was 
acknowledged a best seller. Unlike 
most novels that have attained that 
distinction of late, this book is 
healthy, happy, and delightedly en- 
tertaining. It gives a fine picture of 
the old South, generous, extrava- 
gant, hospitable and slow-moving, in 
contrast with the frugal, industrious, 
plain-living life of the North. It 
tells a love story pure and simple, 
with old ideals and Christian values 
prevailing in the face of modern 
standards. 
From the same pen, some months 
later came “The Grace of Guada- 
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lupe.” This is an old old story so 
well retold that it found a ready sale 
and is still listed as a popular book. 

The apparitions of the Blessed 
Mother to the humble but devoted 
Juan Diego, of Mexico, is a colorful 
story permitting of many possibili- 
ties for the religious writer. Mrs. 
Keyes, however, has very wisely and 
very effectively chosen to present her 
subject, unadorned by sentiment, let- 
ting the true facts hold our interest. 
The pathetic figure of Juan obedient- 
ly trudging across the mountains, 
timidly falling on his knees before 
the Bishop, explaining the vision, 
only to be rejected and scorned by 
the attendants of his Grace, is a 
dramatic scene. But the final tri- 
umph for mystic and believer is 
reached when Juan returns with the 
“sign” of his heavenly mistress, his 
apron filled with fresh roses from 
the barren mountainside, her picture 
painted by no earthly hands, upon 
his mantle. The Virgin’s command 
was fulfilled, her temple-crowned 
heights of Tepeyac, her influence 
reaches into every corner of Mexico 
as a unifying bond between all the 
Americas. 

Despite the wide acclaim with 
which it was greeted by most re- 
viewers, Ellen Glasgow’s novel “In 
This Our Life” is a sordid depress- 
ing book. It is a family record and 
a poor one. The father has fine 
qualities but never the strength of 
character to overcome the unsavory 
influences that surround and invade 
the home. The mother, unable to en- 
force her petty tyrannies by her for- 
merly successful nagging methods, 
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able anticipation of something good 
to eat brings an extra supply of 
saliva into his mouth—“makes the 
mouth water.” Other examples fami- 
liar to most of us are the chill and 
pallor of fear, and the tendency of 
pleasure to warm the body—plainly, 
effects of our thoughts on the blood 
circulation. 

Some emotional stimulation is nor- 
mally beneficial, but when overdone 
as it so commonly is, it becomes a 
most dangerous menace to health. 
Many a person who boasts that he 
is a “good hater” is harming himself 
far more than he is the object of his 
dislike. The fact that hatred mul- 
tiplies our muscular strength shows 
that it must have some remarkable 
effect on the physical organism. 
Scientifically explained, such an 
emotion as hatred overstimulates 
certain glands—in this case, the 
suprarenal capsules or adrenal 
glands, just above the _ kidneys. 
Physicians know that many glandu- 
lar complaints are, in cause, more 
mental than physical. It is folly to 
judge an emotion or mood solely by 
its immediate effect; you may be 
“twice as strong” when angry, but 
much weaker than ordinarily after 
you cool down. Similarly, a liberal 
allowance of coffee will help you to 
stay awake late and give you power 
to think clearly; but note the re- 
action next day. Stimulants, wheth- 
er they act in the head or the stom- 
ach, must have a reaction, and this 
ultimate effect is the vitally impor- 
tant point to be considered. 


Advisers on personal efficiency 
stress the importance of a worker’s 
holding a good opinion of himself. 
It is equally important to the would- 
be healthy; I doubt there being any 
mental influence more destructive to 
health than _ self-condemnation or 
self-disgust. Never can the victim 
of self-censure, when this is bitter 
and long continued, retain health— 
any more than he could were the 
poison material; for such mental 
states are virtually poisonous. 


When we lose our self-respect we 
lose our self-interest, and when in- 
terest in self is gone health cannot 
long endure, for it demands atten- 
tion. Were there no psychological 
aspect of such a mental attitude, the 
actual neglect of self involved would 
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destroy health. It would be merely 
a matter of time. Constant vigi- 
lance is to maintain self-respect at 
a high mark. When we so live that 
we are happy, in a clean, wholesome 








GRAIL Comments 


THE GRAIL is one of the best 
magazines that we have ever re- 
ceived. I certainly like it and when 
we finish it I mail it out to a friend 
who shares it with others. 

M. O. C., Idaho 

THE GRAIL gives pleasure to the 
young and old alike. I speak in this 
manner because I have noticed how 
the different members of the family 
enjoy the articles in THE GRAIL. 

P. J., Missouri 

The Cover of THE GRAIL is very 
inviting and encourages the reading 
of the entire magazine of educa- 
tional, entertaining, and clean litera- 
ture. It is recommendable for both 
Catholic and non-Catholic readers 
alike. Mrs. W. S., Illinois 


I told my husband I would renew 
the subscription to THE GrarL for a 
friend as no one gets time to read 
it here. But he said, “That’s what 
you think!” He always reads it, so 
enclosed find our own renewal to 
THE GRAIL. Mrs. H. M., Mich. 


I anticipate your magazine with 
genuine pleasure. I send my copies 
on to my non-Catholic father who 
enjoys reading them very much. God 
bless your work. B. E., Penn. 


Our patients in the hospital read 
THE GRAIL with interest and plea- 
sure. S. J., Ky. 

My family and I think that THE 
GRAIL is a wonderful magazine. 

C. M. D., Mich. 

THE GRAIL is very good and con- 
tains a variety of good reading that 
helps to build good morals and 
should be in every Christian home, 
no matter to what creed it adheres. 

P. K., Ind. 

Of the fifteen magazines received 
monthly at our home, THE GRAIL is 
the most consistently read and the 
most popular. In fact, there is an 
actual battle to get possession of it 


first. N., Penn. 
We enjoy each issue of THE GRAIL. 
M. S., Texas 








way, we have taken a gigantic stride 
toward the acquirement of perfect 
health. 

The ill health of the “chronic 
grouch” is matter of frequent com- 
ment. The man who has convinced 
himself that the world is against 
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him, that he is always getting the 
worst of it, etce., will not long be 
well. Ambition, and work for its 
accomplishment, are requirements of 
health; but that work must be hope- 
ful, not the dull plodding of despair. 
We get what we earn, and one of the 
finest tonics to efficiency as well as 
to health is to consider the day’s 
work as a privilege, an opportunity 
for expression, expansion, develop- 
ment, a blessing. Dear old Socrates 
said: “If the Almighty should come 
to me with complete success in His 
right hand, and an eternal struggle 
for success in His left, I would take 
the left”; and Stevenson thus ap- 
preciated the same great truth: “Lit- 
tle do you know your own blessed- 
ness, for to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive, and the true success 
is to labor.” 


The cure of an injurious mental 
attitude lies in the patient. Psy- 
chologists, physicians, friends and 
good books all help, but all combined 
they can do but little without earnest 
effort on the part of the sufferer 
himself. Will and persistence are the 
main requisites; we must recognize 
the folly of worry, fear, envy, 
“blues,” etc., and have the necessary 
determination to shake off the habit. 


Plenty of social intercourse is de- 
sirable; in spite of pessimistic argu- 
ments to the contrary, there are 
multitudes of good people, and if one 
will force oneself to “mix” wisely 
and reasonably, with an open mind 
and an interest in humanity, one 
cannot fail to be broadened and mel- 
lowed by the contact. Solitude is a 
fertile soil for mental abnormality 
when there is any tendency in that 
direction. 


Have a variety of interests, do 
not build too much on any one hope 
—and this with due respect for the 
value of concentration. Disappoint- 
ment hurts, and souring on life 
makes life sour on us—mentally and 
physically. 

Do everything you can to perfect 
your physical machine, particularly 
as regards nerves and circulation. 
Naturally, a strong body offers more 
resistance to injurious mental states, 
and besides this, its clean, pure con- 
dition is bound to affect the mind 
favorably. They act and react upon 
each other. 
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HE BOOK event of the sum- 

mer is the publication of Dr. 

A. J. Cronin’s first book in four 
years, “The Keys of the Kingdom.” 
And it is a really happy event for 
readers—a spiritual cocktail! 

It tells the story of Father Fran- 
cis Chisholm. Born of fine Scottish 
blood, the first years of his life were 
warm and good with parental love 
and care. Then he was orphaned. 
Bitter years followed until Aunt 
Polly rescued him and carried him 
off to a real home and a college edu- 
cation. From the first he seems des- 
tined for the Church, but his quiet 
ways, utter simplicity, and strange 
individualism brought him little un- 
derstanding among the professors 
and seminarians. But his Scottish 
Rector knew and understood him. 
After ordination, Francis’s good in- 
tentions, blunt speech and broad 
tolerance brought him greater dif- 
ficulties. The Rector, now his Bishop, 
is not disconcerted by the reports of 
worldly superiors. There is a place 
for the idealistic qualities and 
shrewd common-sense of Father 
Chisholm. He is sent to a new vica- 
riate in China. The story of those 
years of heartbreak, of poverty, of 
the plague, the floods, the war are 
dramatic, exciting and romantic, if 
you will. They are relieved by the 
gentle sympathy of Mr. Chia, the 
fine spirit of fellowship of Dr. Fiske 
the Methodist missionary, the glo- 
rious sacrifice of his boyhood friend 
the agnostic Dr. Wiillie Tulloch, but 
most of all by the help and zeal of 
the good nuns that worked beside 
him. Mother Maria Veronica is a 
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character you can’t forget. Break- 
ing down the wall that this proud 
but fine woman had built against 
her better self, is one of the happiest 
of all Father Chisholm’s victories. 


For thirty-five years he labored in 
China, feeling always that he was a 
failure, minimizing his accomplish- 
ments, ready to give more and more 
to his Master. Not for converts did 
he labor, but for Christians. 

Against the suave, overempha- 
sized politician dignitary, Anselm 
Mealy, stand out the virtues of 
sheer goodness and living spiritu- 
ality. Whatever the faults of this 
book it has the quality of a power- 
ful sermon, pleading for an aposto- 
late that sees “not the shallows, but 
only the depths.” 


“A resume of books that have come 
out in the past few months.” 
Parkinson Keyes 


RANCES 
reached a _ deservedly high 


place with “Fielding’s Folly.” 
A few days after publication it was 
acknowledged a best seller. Unlike 
most novels that have attained that 
distinction of late, this book is 
healthy, happy, and delightedly en- 
tertaining. It gives a fine picture of 
the old South, generous, extrava- 
gant, hospitable and slow-moving, in 
contrast with the frugal, industrious, 
plain-living life of the North. It 
tells a love story pure and simple, 
with old ideals and Christian values 
prevailing in the face of modern 
standards. 
From the same pen, some months 
later came “The Grace of Guada- 
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lupe.” This is an old old story so 
well retold that it found a ready sale 
and is still listed as a popular book. 

The apparitions of the Blessed 
Mother to the humble but devoted 
Juan Diego, of Mexico, is a colorful 
story permitting of many possibili- 
ties for the religious writer. Mrs. 
Keyes, however, has very wisely and 
very effectively chosen to present her 
subject, unadorned by sentiment, let- 
ting the true facts hold our interest. 
The pathetic figure of Juan obedient- 
ly trudging across the mountains, 
timidly falling on his knees before 
the Bishop, explaining the vision, 
only to be rejected and scorned by 
the attendants of his Grace, is a 
dramatic scene. But the final tri- 
umph for mystic and believer is 
reached when Juan returns with the 
“sign” of his heavenly mistress, his 
apron filled with fresh roses from 
the barren mountainside, her picture 
painted by no earthly hands, upon 
his mantle. The Virgin’s command 
was fulfilled, her temple-crowned 
heights of Tepeyac, her influence 
reaches into every corner of Mexico 
as a unifying bond between all the 
Americas. 

Despite the wide acclaim with 
which it was greeted by most re- 
viewers, Ellen Glasgow’s novel “In 
This Our Life” is a sordid depress- 
ing book. It is a family record and 
a poor one. The father has fine 
qualities but never the strength of 
character to overcome the unsavory 
influences that surround and invade 
the home. The mother, unable to en- 
force her petty tyrannies by her for- 
merly successful nagging methods, 
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takes refuge in invalidism. The 
selfish, spoiled younger daughter 
brings sorrow and ruin into the life 
of her sister and suffering and dis- 
grace upon the family. Delving into 
the mental reactions of misguided, 
weak individuals may have a psy- 
chological value but for the reader it 
holds only gloomy, sordid disillusion- 
ment. 

As a loyal reader of the latest in 
Catholic books you have fine ac- 
quaintance by this time with Doran 
Hurley’s grand old girl-friend, Mrs. 
Crowley, she whom you first met in 
“The Old Parish.” And wasn’t it 
“Herself” that had us all in stitches 
when she won the Irish sweepstakes, 
betook her to New York to get a 
glimpse of Broadway, St. Patrick’s 
and Al Smith? Her spirit ever 
young and fresh, her wide human 
sympathy built on the solidity of 
Peter’s rock! The old lady made so 
real and so lovable by Mr. Hurley 
speaks again on many subjects close 
to the interests of Catholics every- 
where. And so “Says Mrs. Crowley 
Says She” our manners in Church 
are bad, we neglect our fine old 
books, we have Fifth Columns 
amongst our own, we foster religious 
hatred, we have become lax about 
Lent, about Christmas, in fact she 
gives much good advice for us all. 

Everyone is hungry for European 
news of today. But what took place 
in Germany when this great cata- 
strophe was just beginning, or just 
before it began? William Shirer, 
Radio commentator and newspaper 
columnist, was in Germany from 
1934 to December 1940. He intend- 
ed to share his observations and ex- 
periences with the world; so he kept 
a “Berlin Diary.” Day after day he 
recorded, simply, often very briefly 
and without excitement or apparent 
exaggeration, that which he saw and 
heard. He mingled with the high 
ranking Nazis, he saw their propa- 
ganda machine in full swing, he 
noted the reactions of the people, 
was escorted through shattered Bel- 
gium and Poland, went back and 
forth to England, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Holland as long as 
this was possible. His broadcasts 
often made under frightful difficul- 
ties, have made his voice a familiar 
one in America. His book has the 
directness and the crisp definite form 
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of the broadcast. It is the most re- 
vealing picture that has yet come 
from the aggressor nation. It is lit- 
tle wonder that “Berlin Diary” has 
met with such success. The censor, 
that nemesis of the foreign writer 
and broadcaster, has been left be- 
hind. Mr. Shirer is home, free to 
speak his piece and he has spoken it 
well. 

Strange how meager is the com- 
mon knowledge of the discoverer of 
this land. Most of us think of him as 
the dauntless Captain, who despite 
wind and storm and threatened 
mutiny still cried “Sail on, and on 
and on.” His reward: the discovery 
of a continent. But “Christopher 
Columbus” received little reward for 
the gift he gave to Spain. His is 
the story of steadfast faith, true 
humility and bravery. But the world 
seldom repays such virtues. He died 
in utter obscurity but great man 
that he was, he was not embittered 
by the darkness and loneliness that 
surrounded him. “To have borne 
his cross was a part of the victory 
that was his.” 

Daniel Sargent’s study of Colum- 
bus is a brilliant, scholarly work, set 
against a background of Old World 
history. There are pictures of 
Genoese greatness, the maritime 
hopes and crusades of Portugal, and 
Spain. There are new and interest- 
ing sidelights on the lonely naviga- 
tor’s bitter disappointments, and re- 
markable accomplishments. The 
cloak of obscurity that has so long 
enveloped the great Admiral is un- 
folded by this fine, historical por- 
trait. 

“Murder in a Nunnery” is still 
bringing laughs and if you haven’t 
tried to solve the murder with the 
Reverend Mother, the Police Inspec- 
tor and pupils of the Boarding 
School you have missed a lot of fun. 
Don’t expect the nuns to become 
hysterical or the scholars to go 
home. Instead be prepared to see 
pupils, religious and police all work- 
ing together and each gaining new 
understanding and respect for the 
other. There is a battered love story 
and a pathetic sort of criminal but 
we are telling too much, here’s a 
mystery all tied up in knots ready 
for you to unravel. 

John P. Marquand is an authority 
on New England characterizations. 
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In “The late George Apley” we had 
a picture of that old school Bos- 
tonian who was wrapped in the 
smugness of traditions that must be 
preserved at all costs. Now follows 
Apley’s contemporary “H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esquire.” Environment and 
custom shaped Harry Pulham’s life. 
He went to the “right schools,” fol- 
lowed all the old routine of his set. 
For a brief while, during the war, 
and in New York he almost broke 
with the old life. But soon he was 
back in Boston married to Kay Mot- 
ford following the boredom that was 
part of the moderately successful 
business career of his class. Then 
he is called upon to prepare a his- 
tory of his classmates for the twen- 
ty-fifth reunion of his class. It is 
a stuffy narrow life that unfolds be- 
fore Harry. But bound up with 
conventions he accepts and follows, 
he is unable to break his bonds, to 
become other than a poor litite pat- 
tern of a man. The satire is clever 
and brilliant, the story in parts un- 
pleasant, even sordid. 

There has been some doubt ex- 
pressed regarding the rumor that 
Franz Werfel had recently become 
a convert. The Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors, of which Mr. Wer- 
fel is a member, confirmed the story 
in a recent number of their very 
timely news-sheet. “Embezzled 
Heaven,” Mr. Werfel’s latest novel, 
is evidence of his newly acquired 
Faith. It tells the story of Teta 
Linck, a cook in the home of a cul- 
tured, wealthy Austrian family, who 
spent the greater part of her life 
scraping and saving to educate a no- 
account nephew for the priesthood. 
Mojmir Linck was to be Teta’s ticket 
into Heaven. She really cared not 
at all for Mojmir but this one govd 
deed was to pay for all her sins and 
omissions. After many years, when 
she was too old to work the little 
cook discovered the hoax. The 
nephew had grossly deceived her. 
Then suddenly she decided on a pil- 
grimage to Rome and in this jour- 
ney she shed the garments of medi- 
ocrity. Before the Holy Father, 
Teta was not one of the thousands 
that kneel to receive His Blessing; 
she became “the one” of all those 
thousands. You may have to be pa- 
tient at times with this story but 
you will be well rewarded. 
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THE BOND OF PERFECTION 
By Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D. 


The world has grown as grossly 
pagan today as it was at the dawn 
of Christianity. Even many Catho- 
lics are lax, timorous, selfish, and 
self-centered. The saint-like Pius 
XI has epitomized the sad situation 
tersely in these words: “Charity 
has grown cold.” 

Saint Paul, so profoundly theo- 
logical, so thoroughly human, so 
soundly practical, so passionately 
devoted to Christ, has left us in his 
Epistles enlightening paraphrases 
and heartening exhortations on 
Christ’s own commandment: “Love 
ye one another.” Sister Mary Agnes 
makes Saint Paul’s message flash 
afresh across the centuries and 
penetrate our very souls, kindling 








anew the fire of charity in our 
hearts that justice may be rendered 
to God and fellowman. 

In The Bond of Perfection, the 
author, presenting practical reflec- 
tion on many Pauline “charity’- 
passages, stimulates to further 
meditation, so that the reader may 
accept and make his own the chal- 
lenge of Saint Paul: “Let then 
charity be your aim.” 

Price $1.50. Order from Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS (5¢) 
The Paulist Press 
401 W. 59th St. N. Y. C. 

Catholic Child Guidance (A Study 
of the Child’s Spiritual Powers) 
Sex—Sacred and Sinful (The Sixth 

and Ninth Commandments) 
The Catholic Labor School (Common 
Sense in Action) 


The Ideal Marriage by John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D. 

Deal Honestly and Justly (Seventh 

and Tenth Commandments) 


The Mission Press 
Techny, Illinois 


Cheer Up by Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, 
S.V.D. (Ten cents ) 


The Carmelite Press 

55 Demarest Ave., Englewood, N. J. 

Half Way to Happiness by Albert 

Dolan, O. Carm. 10¢ 

A Handy Companion for Soldiers 
and Sailors by a Vincentian Fa- 
ther is a very small prayerbook 
with a rather complete collection 
of prayers and devotions prac- 
ticable for those in the armed 
forces. Prices vary with the bind- 
ings from 25¢ in khaki to $1.50 Pr 
limp leather and Ey edges. 
discount is allowed to Clergy = 
Religious.) Order from H. L. 
Kilner and Co., 1214 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Francis 


Dear Cousin: 


I am running 
the Army now. 
It has been said 
often enough 
that an Army 
runs on its 
stomach. Well, 
I am now a 
cook. To be 
more specific, I 
am known in 
our parlance as 
a “bull cook.” 
You see, I must 
go to cooking 
school for two 





hours each 
afternoon and 
complete the 


day by preparing the evening repast, thus putting 
theory into practice. All our equipment is thor- 
oughly modernized from the electric potato-peeler 
to the Fri-alator for deep fat frying. I had an 
encounter with the automatic bacon slicer and 
came out the loser by five stitches in my finger. 
The kitchen turns out such meals as these: 
Breakfast: fresh oranges, baked meat hash, to- 
mato catsup, scrambled eggs, bread, butter, coffee. 
Dinner: beef and noodle soup, crackers, baked 
spiced ham, boiled potatoes, boiled cabbage, but- 
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X Writes Another Letter 


tered turnips, dill pickles, lettuce salad, French 
dressing, pumpkin pie, bread, butter, lemonade. 

Supper: spaghetti, tomato meat-sauce, boiled 
kidney beans, corn on the cob, peach and cabbage 
salad, sweet dressing, fruit pudding, bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Recently whilst on maneuvers, we were suddenly 
restricted to the barracks because of the strike at 
the North American Aviation Plant. We of Bat- 
tery “A” were the first to appear on the scene of 
the strike, as you probably noticed in the Movietone 
News Reel. The situation was a very delicate one. 
Battery “A” has been highly recommended for the 
tactful way in which the whole affair was handled. 
Once the situation was well in hand, the Infantry 
took over for the duration of the emergency. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a picture of 
myself taken just before I mounted guard. The 
press, the shine, and Pepsodent smile paid divi- 
dends because I was selected as orderly for the 
Colonel at guard mount. The revolver is a 45 Colt 
automatic. You can easily distinguish the arms of 
Battery “A” in the background. Since the picture 
was taken I am wearing Chevrons on my sleeve, 
having been promoted to a First Class Private. 
Last, but not least, this promotion brings in a few 
more very welcome dollars each month. 

Well, I must needs return to my very responsible 
position of running this man’s Army. 

Your very capable cousin, the cook, 
Francis X. Gordon 


Meditorials 


of courtesy and 
thoughtfulness are straws in the 
wind indicating character; just as 
an absence of these signs betrays a 
lack of character. 


Little acts 


It is not modern to be immodest; 
it is as old-fashioned as Rome in the 
time of the Caesars. 


The words of the Gospel are sim- 
ple; parables explain them; the 
lives of the Saints are commentaries 
on them. Thus we have no good 
reason for remaining ignorant of 
the only real philosophy of life. 


Love will make a hero of anyone; 
hate will make a devil. 


The divine virtue of Hope that is 
infused in the soul at Baptism makes 
one realize that one can overcome all 
of one’s faults and sins and arrive 
at perfection with the help of God’s 
grace. Hope never gives up; Hope 
never despairs; Hope is ever op- 
timistic. 


There will always be three ene- 
mies of your soul: the world with 
all its glamour; your own body with 
its lusts and laziness; the devil and 
his deceits. 


Are our denials of Christ like 
those of Peter who always repented 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


them? Or are they final like those 
of Judas? 


Sometimes we think that sinners 
can get away with anything. They 
are rich, respected, influential, seem- 
ingly happy, and healthy. But in 
the end it is not the sinner who gets 
away with anything, but it is his 
sins that get away with him! 


A soldier when cited for bravery 
receives a cross, the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He is feted, con- 
gratulated, and honored. For the 
King or the President has bestowed 
on him one of the greatest honors 
that a country can confer. So with 
the courageous soul, the King of 
Kings bestows on him a cross, not of 
gold or precious metal, not set with 
jewels, but of a spiritual wood that 
weighs heavily on the soul at times, 
wood that splinters into little pains, 
the wood of sacrifice. Thus he be- 
comes a member of the Legion of 
Honor of the Court of Heaven; thus 
he belongs to that Legion of the 
truly great, the Saints. 


Of what profit is it to a man that 
wines and dines in the houses of the 
great and the rich, but is excluded 
from the table of the Lord? 


Truth is as clear water, unadult- 
erated, and refreshing, and has no 


Are You Moving? 


My old address — 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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evil effects on those that drink of it.” 
Other things that masquerade as 
truth are as muddy or polluted 
water, fizzling pop, heady wines, ~ 
strong brews, giddy high-balls, or — 
rank poison. / 


A good example is the best sermon 
a man can preach, the best advice he 
can bestow, the best instruction he 
can give to anyone. 


There is a reason for the Holy 
Name Societies for men and now the 
sad day is here that we need such } 
societies for women. For they, too, © 
profane the Holy Name and use the © 
Name of God irreverently and 
damnably. 


To dunces in the spiritual life, 7 
contemporary saints appear to be 
fools. 


We can sanctify the busy hours of 
the day by a brief moment of 
prayer, by a word or a thought lift- 
ed to God, by a glance of the heart 
or the mind towards Him for Whom 
we live, and work, and are. 


One does not reveal the secret of 
the cross; one hoards it as « hidden 
treasure, a pearl of great price, and 
guards the virginity of one’s sacri- 
fices 


Some people repent because sin 
breaks away from them, and not be- 
cause they break away from sin. But 
even such a repentance must not be 
despised; it is a beginning again in 
the service of God. 


Salvation is accomplished by co- 
operation of the soul with God. If 
His grace is wanting, we are lost; if © 
we do not do our share, we are lost. 
God’s grace is never wanting, but 
how often are we not found want- | 
ing? 


To some young men it might be 
said: Sell your car and save your 
soul. 


Some people have no humility be- | 
cause they have no sense. Nor aré ~ 
they proud, for they are just fools. 
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